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GRACE COURT 



YOUTH GOES SEEKING 

CHAPTER I 

ON the second floor of our house on Brooklyn 
Heights was a small room held sacred to 
my uncle's command. He had fitted it up with 
some furnishings from his bachelor days — a 
worn leather couch, leather chairs worn a pale 
tan in their seats, a rack out of which news- 
papers tumbled, an ugly assortment of pipes 
which he never smoked, of brown tobacco jars 
which he never used, and a most miscellaneous 
variety of canes which he never carried. What- 
ever he had shut in that room, however, he had 
made it understood, was safe from disturbance 
— and the rule applied to himself as well. It 
was the one room in the house which was free 
from my aunt's imperious ordering. 

Glowering at me a little, as he always did 
when my small affairs interrupted the smootfi, 
large flow of his own, he waved me with his cigar 
to one of the chairs. 

" I have asked you to come up here, Henry,'' 
he boomed in his fat, sonorous voice, " to talk to 
you about your Future." 

I shifted uneasily in my chair. Through the 
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window I could see the elms of Grace Court shim- 
mering in the June sunshine; over the old grey 
church on the corner was draped a tracery of 
green yines. And as I gazed at these I thought 
guiltily that I had not considered my future as 
carefully as I should have. I had, in fact, con- 
sidered it not at all. Two days before I had 
graduated from the private school to which it 
was customary to send the boys of old Brooklyn 
Heights families. And I had taken it for 
granted that I was to be sent from there to Yale. 

"Well?^^ my uncle urged. 

" After a year or two in college," I hazarded, 
" I may be able to determine what I am best 
fitted for. I think I might like the law." 

He appeared to reflect over that hesitating 
reply of mine; he looked as puffed up with re- 
flection as a pouter pigeon — and afterwards I 
knew his decision must have been arrived at long 
previously. How they put it over on us, these 
uncles and parents and guardians, asking us 
what we would like to do when invariably, long 
since, they have decided for themselves what we 
must do. Presently my uncle rumbled, " There 
are too many professional men already — alto- 
gether too many lawyers. And too few good 
plain commonsense business men. It will be bet- 
ter for you to go into an office right away. I am 
no great believer in college. Your father went 
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to college — I did not." (It seemed to count 
enormously with him that my father had died 
while he, my uncle, was still alive to enjoy his 
solid Sunday dinner.) "And I have seen too 
many young men come out of college trained in 
dissipation and nothing else. I have been study- 
ing you carefully for many years, Henry, and 

— well, I'm afraid your character is not of the 
strongest. You're flighty. You rush from one 
thing to another. You show no indications of 
becoming a substantial citizen such as all the 
Bakers have been — with the exception, perhaps, 
of your poor father. I send you to Harvey's 
School where you meet the sons of the best fam- 
ilies on the Heights and the only close friend 
you make is that young Frisbie." 

"Bert was the only boy at school with any 
ideas of his own,'' I interrupted hotly. 

"Yes, ideas from what I know of them, of 
which I decidedly disapprove — unsettled ideas 

— dangerous ideas ! " — He calmed himself by 
sniffing at a pony of after-dinner brandy which 
still stood before him, and continued: "Now, 
business will steady you. Fortunately you're 
young and business will be excellent discipline 
for you. You'll begin at the bottom. No fa- 
vours, remember, because you're my nephew. 
You'll have to do your work just the same as 
other young men who enter my employ. But 
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some day, I hope, you'll be qualified to take my 
place at the head of the business.'' I started; 
for the first time I saw the irrevocable drift of 
his conversation; it was his business I had to 
enter ; his business which had lost all its glamour 
and mystery because of my familiarity with it — 
a familiarity which had been forced upon me in 
endless breakfast and dinner conversations be- 
tween my uncle and my aunt. Any business, any 
unknown business, would be better than that. 

And still my uncle continued, now with a 
kindlier, almost an emotional quality in his voice. 
" I hope you will be a worthy successor to me, my 
boy. We are an old firm ; we have traditions ; we 
have a good name to maintain." 

He looked at me with brooding and mystic eyes 
much,. I imagine, as a ruler of old looked upon 
the young acolyte whom he was knighting, whom 
he was consecrating to high and holy things. 
For my uncle's business was his religion. 

This business was the manufacture of leather 
belting. Uncle Victor had inherited it from his 
father who in turn had taken it over from his 
father before him. It had grown to considerable 
size in the course of years and while my uncle 
had been devoted to it I do not believe its growth 
was due to his devotion any more than lusty man- 
hood is due to excessive devotion on the part of 
the parent toward the child. Nevertheless Uncle 
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Victor held himself .directly responsible for its 
growth. 

And that June afternoon in my nncle's stndy, 
I protested against entering this sacred business. 
I wanted to go to college. I wanted to journey 
forth and see the world, go to South America, go 
to Europe — go anywhere where I could be my 
own master for a time, seeking inspiration for 
what I really wanted to become, seeking knowl- 
edge of myself and my possibilities before I was 
tied down, hand and foot, to the routine of " en- 
tering " anything. But my uncle was adamant. 
His pride was outraged. It was inconceivable to 
him that any one could possibly refuse to enter 
his business with the prospects he held out to me. 
He put on an air of sullen determination, of stem 
resolve. He stormed and raged. Then quite 
abruptly he changed. His lips came together in 
a round, soundless whistle and into his face there 
crept, despite his efforts, a wounded pitiful look 
as if some one had torn from him his most cher- 
ished desire. 

" I^ve been counting on you since you were a 
little boy,^' he mumbled. " No son of my own — 
you took his place." 

And so in the moment of my own victory, he 
won me. I took a turn up and down the room 
and then laid my hand on his shoulder. 

" All right. I'll do as you wish,'^ I said, " but 
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some day you'll have to let me go abroad — for a 
year, for two years.'' 

He nodded. "Yes, if you want to — when 
you're a little older." 

And he said nothing more but seized my hand 
and gripped it convulsively. I believe in that 
moment my uncle and I were closer in sympathy 
than we had ever been before — or have ever been 
since. 



CHAPTER II 

IN time I came to be interested in the busi- 
ness into which my uncle had forced me on 
that June afternoon. Not at first. Not until 
after three or four years. For those first years 
were the veriest drudgery. My uncle was firm 
about haying me " begin at the bottom " and so 
with my expensive private sdiool education to 
back me, I found myself running errands, dust- 
ing desks, copying letters, sealing and stamping 
envelopes — a continuous round of dull tasks 
which required little thought and no knowledge. 
The office of Victor Baker and Company, 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting, was in a small 
red brick building on Pearl Street near Fulton 
in a district which has been known as the 
" Swamp " for two hundred years. Here the 
slaughter houses of Colonial New York once 
stood and here the leather business has been con- 
centrated ever since. Originally the manufact- 
ure of Baker's Peerless Belting was carried on in 
the same building but as the business prospered 
more space was demanded and twenty years ago 
my grandfather had put up a manufacturing 
plant in South Brooklyn near the water front 

— a huge overgrown ramshackle building which 

9 
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sent a thin stench of raw hides and grease over all 
that region. 

My uncle sent me over to this plant eventually 
as a further step in learning the business. I had 
to familiarize myself with the manufacturing 
processes and I was put in charge of the super- 
intendent of the plant. And I did become in- 
terested — especially in the men who laboured 
there. I wanted to improve the conditions 
under which they worked; I wanted somehow 
to get their trust and confidence. I was the 
young feudal lord and they were my vassals. I 
think that was the attitude I had — at first. 

It was Bert Frisbie who started me on this 
mission. 

I remember inviting him over to see the place 
and I remember, too, the day he came, his dis- 
gust with the dark interior of the building, with 
its wooden floors rotten with drippings and 
slime, with its noisy clanking machinery and the 
overwhelming smell of the oils with which the 
hides were dressed and the cement with which 
the belts were put together. Bert asked innum- 
erable questions; he was much more interested, 
however, in the operators than in the processes. 
He wanted to know how much each man made, 
how each lived and where, was he content or 
not — and, at that time, I could not answer any 
of his questions. 
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Finally, when we were out in the sunshine 
again with th6 shadow of that dark malodorous 
place still hanging over us, he burst forth with : 
" It doesn't seem right somehow, Henry. That 
house of yours and its garden in Grace Court 
-^ and this ! They're too far apart. There's too 
much difference. And your aunt with her black 
silk dresses and your uncle with his silk hat 
and his carriage — and then these poor brutes 
paying for it all. Did you see that fellow with 
three fingers cut off his hand — his right hand? 
I asked him how it happened. He just pointed 
to that big press they run the belts under, and 
he shrugged his shoulders. He didn't seem to 
care — to know what it meant. And there were 
others too. There was that man at the water- 
proofing vat — twisted and gnarled out of shape. 
Bheumatism, I suppose. But none of 'em real- 
ized what they'd given for their starvation 
wages. Some day, they will realize. Some day, 
they'll stop shrugging their shoulders and then 
— phew ! '^ 

Bert was morose that day — morose and dis- 
couraged. It had at last been definitely decided 
that he could not study surgery — and for years 
that had been his ambition. He had to get a 
job that would bring in some money — no mat- 
ter how little as long as it was brought in im- 
mediately. 
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" I'd get there if I were by myself all right," 
he said, viciously kicking a stone out of his path, 
"but — well, you know how poor we are. Tve 
got to pitch in and make money for the rest. 
Father's losing ground daily — dear old chap. 
Oh, I don't care but — !" 

We walked from the plant in South Brooklyn 
to Grace Court but although it was a good two 
miles Bert did not speak again but trudged along 
beside me, head down, his hands deep in his 
pockets. And as we walked I thought of how 
the two of us, years before, had lain under the 
privet bushes in my aunt's garden and talked 
about our futures. Even then, as long ago as 
that, Bert had planned to be a surgeon. 

When I was leaving him at the comer of Rem- 
sen Street he took off his hat and ran his fingers 
through his dusty yellow hair. " Why can't a 
fellow do what he's best fitted for, Henry ? Here 
they wouldn't let you go to college because your 
uncle wanted you for that nasty, stinking busi- 
ness of his. And here I can't become a surgeon 
because I have to make a few measly dollars a 
week. It isn't right — it isn't even sensible. 
Damn things anyway ! " 

Bert eventually obtained a position in a pub- 
lishing house. He came to see me several times ; 
he was enthusiastic about his new work but 
underneath burned the scar of his disappoint- 
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ment although he tried to fool me (and himself) 
into believing it did not exist. " You ought to 
see the big people that come into our office/' 
he said. "It's a treat to find that they don't 
look any more important than you or I — Ida 
Tarbell and William Dean Howells — and 
they've got a cable saying old Rudyard Kipling 
himself may come over. Think of that ! Gee, I 
hope I'm around when he drops in ! " 

Those were the days when muck-raking was 
at its height. The words " graft " and " grafter " 
were on everybody's lips and in one magazine 
a series of articles called "The Shame of the 
Cities" was convulsing public attention. Bert 
catching the spirit of his office dreamed of doing 
some muck-raking on his own hook. " If I could 
only get hold of some real story it might be the 
making of me," he declared. " I've a good mind 
to come over and write up that dirty old plant 
ot yours — but while it's a big thing to you, 
it isn't big enough to interest an editor. Not 
when you can tear a city like Chicago wide 
open or one of the million dollar trust companies. 
Gee, they're ploughing through everything now. 
It's bound to make things better. And it's great 
to be up and doing these days." 

Then Bert's father died. There were hard 
times, I imagine, in their little white house which 
hung on the edge of a neighbourhood which we 
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of the Heights considered disreputable. I went 
there twice after Mr. Frisbie's death. I wanted 
to offer assistance, financial assistance, but I 
knew Mrs. Frisbie wouldn't have it Without 
asking, I knew. For she was- a proud and Spar- 
tan old lady. And I could not seem to find Bert 
at home. 

" He^s working very hard," said Mrs. Frisbie 
who looked herself as if she were working very 
hard. With a gleam of pride in her tired face, 
she added, ^^ He stays over in the office at night 
writing some special articles for them. None 
has been published as yet but they are excellent. 
Bert's going to make a name for himself some 
day.'* 

Inside the house, too, I could see there was 
an added bareness. Even the ancient piano on 
which Bert's sister, Evelyn, used to play Mozart 
and Verdi had vanished. 

The third time I went there, a month later, 
the house was vacant. A " To Let " sign stared 
at me forlornly from the front window. I stood 
there with bitterness in my heart. Why couldn't 
I have helped them? That little house had been 
dear to me. All that I had learned of good 
music and good books, all that I had heard of un- 
prejudiced and intelligent conversation, had been 
given to me by the poor and gentle Frisbies. 
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And now they were gone. I neither saw nor 
heard from Bert for several years. 

Meanwhile^ my uncle's basineaB was at last 
claiming me for its own. . . . 



CHAPTER III 

IN the plant at first I was given charge of 
the stock room. From a high desk in a 
dingy corner I lorded it over a large room the 
walls of which were covered with shelves crowded 
with small belts each tightly rolled and ready 
for shipment On the floor stood the larger belts. 
I had to keep a set of books which recorded 
exactly the number of belts on hand, their size, 
their length, their quality. When a shipping 
order came in I had to check off the belts sent 
out and then jab a memorandum on a file which 
pointed its needle up from my desk. It was 
of course clerical work of the simplest kind and 
it left me with much time on my hands. I 
wandered away from the stock room. I began 
to delve into all sorts of things. And I began 
to take an intense interest in the workmen. I 
remember once running madly through the 
streets of that neighbourhood, searching for a 
doctor. One of the men had cut himself rather 
badly in scraping a hide. That gave me the 
idea of having a company doctor. It led to a 
variety of ramifications. 

" Don't you see you'll cut down the absences 
if you'll jet the doctor look after the men's health 
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generally — their families' health for that mat- 
ter/' I explained with an attempt to make my 
statements appear scientific. ^^It's not a new 
idea. Many manufacturers are already doing 
it. It's only a form of insurance for your own 
production." I plunged hastily at figures : " I 
dare say your production would be ten per cent 
greater if all the men were kept in good health — 
if we had a doctor to prevent them from getting 
ill. Prevention's the thing." 

My Uncle Victor did not take kindly to these 
ideas of mina He couldn't see it, wouldn't see 
it, didn't want to see it. 

"Now look here, Henry," he cautioned me. 
" You'll only stir up dissension over there. You 
keep out of that. You've got your work to do. 
Stick to it. I'll make you assistant superin- 
tendent of the plant as soon as you show the 
ability. But don't muddle in things which are 
not your business — not at all your business." 

This was in his office in the Pearl Street build- 
ing and I remember how in my impatience I 
paced the floor of that sanctuary of his. On 
the wall was a picture of my grandfather, a stern 
hard-headed man with a great beard and un- 
flinching eyes and I thought how much my uncle 
resembled him — and how little his ideas had 
changed since my grandfather's time. 

He had no appreciation of the new light which 
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was breaking in on the business world — the 
care for the employ6s even if that care were only 
given selfishly for the sake of the greater effi- 
ciency it meant. My uncle had but one idea in 
regard to his workers and that was to keep a 
tight hand upon them, drive them, for fear if 
you didn't they would get a tight hand on you. 

He would not let me carry out my idea of 
having a company doctor but he did let me put 
through some changes which were more obviously 
to his profit. 

In a separate building in South Brooklyn 
was the tannery and here to clean them, they 
soaked the hides in vats; they further cleaned 
them by scraping and they softened them in other 
vats filled with chemicals — filthy work it was, 
carried on in a dark and rancid place which re- 
sembled a wet cellar sunk deep in the ground. I 
had a great fight with my uncle over that place. 
It had been good enough for twenty years, he 
said, and there was no reason on earth to change 
it. I called upon my aunt's aid. She would 
not go to the factory but I described it to her, 
I'm afraid with some exaggeration. I persuaded 
her into a word of remonstrance with my uncle. 
Finally, he let me install baths for the men. 
Prom that advantage it was easy to jump to in- 
dividual wash bowls and individual metal lockers 
for the workers throughout the plant A year 
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later I persuaded him to tear out the rotten old 
wooden floors and replace them with concrete 
and somehow I managed to pull down a whole 
blind wall of the factory and put windows every- 
where, flooding the place with more sunlight than 
it had ever known before. 

And these things paid, you know. More work 
was done and better work. 

As I say, I became tremendously interested 
in these improvements and yet I suppose there 
was a certain amount of self-righteousness in 
my attitude. I was still the young lord among 
his vassals, I expected homage and gratitude — 
and received precious little. The reception ac- 
corded the new washing facilities did not meet in 
the least my ardent expectations. An Irishman 
named O^Reilly, the huge, gruflf, red-headed fore- 
man of the plant, half in contempt, half in real 
affection had taken me under his wing and to 
him I confessed my disappointment. 

" It ain't no use. Mister Henry ,^^ he'd say to 
me. " You can't get these fellers to appreciate 
any refinements. They like to work in dirt — 
they're used to it." 

"At least they can go home to their wives 
looking a little more like men and less like ani- 
mals," I defended my policies hotly. 

"Yes, an' look what they do with the bath- 
tubs in their own flats," he announced. " Pill 
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'em with coal, sleep in 'em, use 'em for any old 
thing except making themselyes clean." 

One holiday on which we worked till noon I 
came across a little Italian of whom there were 
but few in the plant then. He was down in the 
locker room and he was crying, actually crying, 
in a comer by himself. 

" What's the matter with you? " I asked. 

He told me in a soft plaintive voice that his 
wife was ill, that ^e was homesick, sick with 
longing for the sunshine and the flowers of her 
native land. She was going to have a baby, 
her first, and he was afraid she couldn't go 
through with it. 

I thought of my aunt's garden filled to over- 
flowing with sunshine and autumnal flowers. 
When I went home that day I dragged the little 
Italian with me, feeling finely democratic as I 
strode along with him beside me — that is, al- 
most beside me, for he insisted on lagging some- 
what at my heels. I took him into the garden 
and gave him as many flowers as he could carry. 

"For your wife," I said, and he sped away, 
his brown eyes beaming with happiness. 

When I told my aunt about it, somewhat to 
my surprise she approved and after that occa- 
sionally she sent down our new automobile flUed 
with flowers which I distributed to the married 
m.en. " I suppose it does just as much good as 
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sending them to the hospital/' said my aunt. 
"I'm perfectly willing as long as the flowers 
are appreciated." 

I would not let myself be discouraged in this 
welfare work. It gave me the keenest satisfac- 
tion. My life, it seemed to me, had fallen among 
arid places but here was something which I could 
do which was worthy of my best efforts. Despite 
the huge O'Reilly's scepticism and my uncle's 
open disapproval I kept my interest active and 
working. I read everything I could lay my 
hands on in regard to bettering the working 
conditions of employes. America, at that time, 
was just beginning to follow the trail which 
England and Germany, especially the latter, had 
long since blazed. Nevertheless, I found a re- 
markable quantity of literature on the subject. 
My desk at home was piled high with business 
and ethical magazines and I remember I fell 
into a lengthy and protracted correspondence 
with the owner of a large machine shop in Cin- 
cinnati who was leading the way in work of this 
kind. Once he wrote me, "You don't want to 
take our efforts too seriously. It ought to be 
done — certainly. But the point is it has to be 
done. Look at it from the workers' standpoint. 
It's only crumbs we're throwing them to keep 
them from wanting the whole loaf. But it helps. 
It's guarding a little bit against the labour trou- 
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bles that we're bound to have sooner or later. 
Wait till Europe stops sending us over new 
workers^ cheap workers^ in a constant stream. 
Now if our men quit, it's easy enough to fill 
their places. We can bring new ones in by the 
carload — like so much machinery without the 
initial expense that machinery means. But if 
the European stream is checked for any reason 
— well, God help us ! " 

This older and more experienced man's letter 
put a check on the flow of my altruism for a 
time. So he was doing it for selfish reasons — 
that was the end and substance of it. And I had 
idealized him, considered him a torch-bearer in 
this marvellous work. His letter made me 
analyse my own motives. And the analysis hit 
the young lord and vassals pose a terrific blow. 
I knew of course that this welfare work paid 
economically. I had to prove that it did to my 
uncle in so many cases before he let me carry 
out any plan. Nevertheless, I felt I was labour- 
ing sincerely in many ways — I still feel sa I 
did want to help the men, make them happier by 
making their environment more comfortable. 

Almost three 'years passed while I was im- 
mersed in this work. I had revolted against my 
stockroom duties and won the position of assist- 
^t superintendent of the plant from my uncle. 
I had to do with the hiring of men and, much 
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less pleasant, the discharging of them. Oar 
workers were miserably paid, some unskilled men 
getting SB little as a dollar seyenty-five and two 
dollars a day. On that they were supposed to 
support families. I tried to* raise the general 
scale of wages but my uncle was so aghast at 
my efforts along these lines that I had to curb 
my impatience and wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

Then in the midst of my newly found interest 
and occupations came the strike. 

A fiery young Irishman, a recent arrival at 
the plant, had started the fermentation. Quite 
unknown to us, he had been slipping from man 
to man. He had held conferences at a neigh- 
bouring saloon ; he had called a general meeting 
in a hall in Court Street. And heaven knows 
what rosy promises he had held out to our men ; 
what brilliant Utopia he had painted for them. 
From the first the strike had no chance for suc- 
cess — not the least chance. We were an iso- 
lated plant; there could be no such thing aa a 
general strike in the industry ; we did not require 
especially skilled labour — and there was my ob- 
stinate, very hard-headed and heavy-handed old 
uncle with whom to deal. 

A committee called upon my uncle in his office 
on Pearl Street. The men wanted more money. 
They wanted to work nine hours instead of ten 
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and they wanted to be paid weekly instead* of 
semi-monthly. 

My uncle would not see them. 

" Can't you talk to them — that's the least you 
can do," I insisted. " After all, their demands 
are not so unreasonabla Grant them something. 
What difference does it make to us whether we 
pay them weekly or not? " 

His fist came down on the desk resoundingly. 
'^ Talk to them ! talk to those ruffians ! Let them 
run my business for me! When it becomes 
necessary to do that, 111 step out — but not be- 
fore.'^ 

He puffed out, he became violently red — as 
red as raw beef and as mottled. 

And he did not talk to them ; he did not see 
them; worst of all, he was entirely victorious. 

The strike fizzled along for a few weeks and 
presently failed utterly. O'Reilly, the foreman, 
and a number of the old men stuck by us — and 
received, later, a ten per cent increase in their 
wages. A number of clerks in the office were 
sent over to help out in the factory and we 
drafted in new men to take the place of the old. 
It was pitifully easy. 

I remember driving over to the plant with my 
uncle in the new automobile. A few policemen 
stood around the entrances, fiourishing their 
night sticks and on the far corners lurked one 
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or two knots of men, hating us — oh, I could 
see the hate in their glances ! — but they were 
cowed into suUenness, hiding their faces when 
O'Reilly who sat beside the chauffeur tried to 
snapshot them. When we drove away and were 
out of sight of the policemen a brick whizzed 
past my uncle's head. He did not turn. He 
sat very stolidly, very bravely. I thought he 
might not have noticed it till a block farther 
on when he said with contempt, " They can't even 
throw straight ! '' 

So the strike ended lamentably. A few of the 
men crawled back and begged for their old jobs 
— but Uncle Victor was adamant. 

" Let those trouble-breeders in again ! " he 
cried. "Have a new strike on my hands in a 
little while? " 

" But they've got wives and children to feed," 
I cried bitterly. " Can't you give them another 
chance ? I don't think they'd come back to this 
hole to work unless they were pretty desperate." 

His lips locked emphatically and he shook his 
head. 

" Very well then," I said. " I'll help them. 
PU find jobs for them and until I get them jobs 
I'll give them enough money to keep them going." 

"By God, if you do that, you can get out, 
too ! " he cried, quite beside himself. 

Well, I did it, and I didn't get out — not then. 
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But I don't think my uncle ever forgave me. 
I was cheating him out of some small part of 
his righteous revenge. 

A month later^ the strike gave one last dying 
gasp — a vicious and useless gasp. 

One Sunday morning early a maid came run- 
ning up the stairs clattering noisily. I heard 
her knock wildly on my Aunt Caroline's door: 
"Oh, Ma'am, somebody's been in your garden 
and tore it all up ! " 

My aunt and I ran downstairs with my uncle 
following. The garden in its new summer dress 
had been effectively ruined; the bushes were 
broken, the flowers trampled and pulled up by 
the roots. 

My aunt attired in a flimsy dressing robe went 
down on her knees and held a bruised cluster of 
roses to her cheek. "My poor flowers!" she 
wailed. "What did they have against me? 
Why did they want to hurt me? " 

My uncle turned on me wrathfully. "This 
is another result of your meddling ! " he ex- 
claimed. 

I stood there sick at heart. Somehow I could 
not help but feel it was a result of my meddling. 
My good intentions lay scattered and broken just 
as these plants and bushes lay scattered and 
broken around me. The worst of it was I could 
get no sense, no understanding, out of it. 



CHAPTER IV 

WHAT was happening in the world during 
all these years?— the world from which 
Grace Court was walled. The awakening of 
women, the muttering of the proletariat, the 
disturbing influence of the hordes of European 
peasantry changing the very face of our cities, 
the forces of radicalism breaking each year into 
confusingly new shapes — the reformers, the 
muck-rakers, the Progressive party — the grad- 
ual formation of a new national consciencOi of 
a higher idealiEHn, — we, in Grace Court, heard 
but little of it — only the echoes, the shouts in 
the distance, the thunder of clouds hanging 
against far and unknown horizons. Except for 
a trampled and disfigured garden (soon re- 
stored) we might have lived on another planet. 

My aunt, it is true, found some things to worry 
her; the apartment houses which were slowly, 
one at a time, rising upon the Heights to give 
expensive shelter to those who were carried by 
the growth of the city even into our quiet back- 
water — these disturbed her. She was much 
wrought up for instance, when the Parkinson 
house was torn down and a ten-story monster 
erected where the old brownstone house had dis- 
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played three rows of beautifully curtained win- 
dows for so many^ years. She took the Misses 
Parkinson severely to task. 

"If their mother had been alive it wouldn't 
have happened. Yes, they'll live in Paris now 
and forget about us. They should have had some 
consideration for the people who received them 
for so long, for the families who are still loyal 
to the Heights and haven't got these mad new 
ideas of rushing abroad or out in the country 
somewhere." 

Again it was a great shock to my aunt to 
learn that some of the young women she knew — 
" young ladies of good birth " she called them 
— were working actively in the cause of suffrage, 
parading, making speeches in piublic! When 
she came across Cynthia Lord haranguing a 
crowd on the corner of Montague and Fulton 
Streets, one afternoon, she walked by with 
averted face, a hurt and uncomprehending ex- 
pression in her eyes. Also she was much scan- 
dalized by modern fiction — although she never 
read it. Fortunately she did not know the 
authors of the books which lay on the table in 
my room — Wells, Galsworthy, Anatole France, 
George Moore. But she had heard sensational 
reports of some of the erotic English women 
novelists and it was they she condemned — per- 
haps more justly than she realized. 
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But aside from these few whispers that crept 
in from an outrageous world, apart from these 
few disturbances, the life of Grace Court went 
on as placidly as ever. In all the neighbourhood 
the monotonous march of time continued. The 
bridge parties, the dances, the incessant chatter 
of small talk, the business of making enough 
money to maintain an impeccable front on the 
big brown houses, the intolerance towards any 
thing new and vital — all this continued. 

And I was sick of it. I was sick unto death 
of it. I wanted something different, something 
that would stir me up, make me think, make me 
do. And yet I did not know what I wanted. I 
longed to break away and yet I did not know 
where to go. I was so wedded to the routine 
that the dream of voyaging out over the great 
world seeking adventure — the dream which I 
on^e had — now dismayed me. 

My welfare work in the factory, you know, 
had come to an end with the strike. My uncle 
no longer trusted me there. My one big interest 
had been taken away from me. Uncle Victor 
had insisted I come back to the office. As com- 
pensation he had made me his private secretary 
at a greatly increased salary and I now did such 
work of his of which he thought me capable. 
" You'll be able to take my place^ Henry, when 
I step out^" he often said; always with that 
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emotional quality in his voice which the idea of 
giving up his business aroused in him, and he 
sometimes concluded by shaking his head at me 
and saying. " If you'd only settle down." 
Settle down ! Good Lord ! as if I were not set- 
tled deeper than I had ever hoped to be. 

Away from the oflBice, I spent much of my time 
reading. In certain books I caught the reflec- 
tion of the life I longed for — a life of intel- 
lectual courage, of facing things, of a rough con- 
tact with men and women. Ridiculous as it 
may sound, I longed to live the life, for instance, 
of one of Mr. Wells's young men. But in books 
I found after all only the pale reflection of that 
which I wanted. It never satisfied for long. 
And I used to wander the streets aimlessly and 
yet with a feeling, unacknowledged and furtive, 
that I might run across some adventure. But I 
never did. And I never had the good fortune to 
meet any one to whom I could talk openly and 
honestly of these aspirations of mine. Some- 
times I felt I was like one who watches a clock 
ticking the seconds away waiting for — noth- 
ing! 

And then — and then, just when I needed him 
most, Bert Frisbie came back. 



CHAPTER V 

I HAP walked across Brooklyn Bridge that 
evening. It was a dark nighty the river 
below Hieas like a stream of pitchy blacky static^ 
but before me arose^ lofty and sparkling, the 
lighted towers of lower New York. I walked 
across slowly, pausing often to lean on the iron 
railing and gaze below but presently I emerged 
upon Park Row. I was passing the World 
Building when a man who had been lounging in 
front of the entrance, stepped directly toward 
me. 

Smiling, he waited for me to recognize him. 

" Is it really you, Bert? '' I asked. " Where 
did you come from? '^ 

He indicated an adjacent building. ^^Just 
came out for a breath of air. I'm a reporter." 

He led me to a nearby bar and standing there 
we talked, each with a foot on the brass rail, 
each with a glass of beer before us. After the 
first touch of embarrassment had vanished, we 
began to discover that we still liked each other, 
still had interests in common, still had a hundred 
problems which we both wanted to discuss end- 
lessly. Bert, of course, flaunted a superior air 
of knowledge. He had seen much of the world, 
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of its ways. But I was glad enough to be humble 
before this knowledge of his. I realized my own 
deficiencies. I was eager enough for his point 
of view. Besides, even in the old days Bert had 
always been the leader. Presently, however, to 
my dismay Bert said he must go, he expected an 
assignment. "They want me to go out on the 
Markle ease,^' he said — not that I knew or ever 
learned what the Markle case was. 

We made an appointment to have dinner to- 
gether. And after that we had dinner together 
several times. Always I was conscious that Bert 
was studying ine; he was appraising me, too. 
" Where do you get all your swell togs, Henry," 
he'd say. " You certainly look like one of the 
capitalist crowd. Still in your uncle's busi- 
ness ! " Always he emphasized his own freedom 
of contact and outlook, his liberality of ideas as 
if his freedom were something tangible, a jewel, 
a sorcerer's stone which he held before my face 
to tantalize me, to make me desire it. ( I wonder 
if he ever knew how much I really wanted it. ) 

Then, one night, he invited me to a party in 
New York — an enchanted night it was for me. 
There were four of us ; Bert and myself and two 
girls whose names I have forgotten. We had 
dinner in a cheap little restaurant and after- 
wards we sat in the second balcony of a theatre 
and saw a play of Pinero's which was causing. 
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they told me, no end of discussion. But it was 
the dinner party which enthralled me — the con- 
versation at the table. It was so diflEerent froin 
anything I had known. It was the first time I 
had met girls who spoke with the freedom of 
men — about sex and religion and marriage. ( I 
think Bert forced the topics perhaps in order 
to astonish me.) Here was what I wanted, X 
discovered, here was the courageous facing of 
things — without the hypocrisy, with perfect 
frankness and yet without the slimy trail of 
nastiness. 

The two girls had an apartment together and 
I remember after we left them there, Bert turned 
to me and said, "How do you like the new type 
of woman? Is your Brooklyn conservatism 
shocked?" 

And I remember how earnestly I tried to as- 
sure him it wasn't — not in the least. " But 
aren't they a little unusual? " I asked. 

"Certainly not," he answered indignantly. 
"On the contrary, they're typical of the girls 
who've had the courage to break away from their 
old hide-bound restrictions and find out for 
themselves what life is really like.'^ 
• One night, I brought Bert home with me, 
somewhat to my aunt's disgust for he had on 
a soiled blue suit, a straw hat with a ragged 
edge and a tie that was aggressively red. He had 
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a piratical look about him and his eyes came 
at you, mutinous, satirical, with a glance that 
seemed to say, " You think you're all right, sat- 
isfied, complacent, don't you? But I can see 
through you. I can see the vain and petty little 
thoughts hidden behind your armour. I can see 
you're not all you pretend to be." 

At dinner that glance of his even made my 
stately aunt and uncle uncomfortable. Though 
they were courteous to him I could see they 
wished they were well rid of him. They had 
never approved of Bert and he had quite ob- 
viously done nothing in the years of his absence 
to earn their approval. 

"How is your mother, Mr. Prisbie?" asked 
my aunt — -she always made it a point to ask 
visitors about their relations. 

" Dead ! '^ said Bert curtly — and left my aunt 
horrified and speechless at his abruptness, al- 
though she made an attempt to cluck her sym- 
pathy. 

Bert said little else, devoting himself to my 
uncle's Rhine wine with alarming assiduity. 

Immediately itfter dinner I hustled Bert up- 
stairs to my own room and there we talked and 
smoked until the room swam in blue haze. For 
the first time since our recent meeting we dis- 
covered where we stood to each other. We suc- 
ceeded in clearing away the mists which had 
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gathered since the time when we had been such 
close friends. 

After Mrs. Frisbie's death, Bert's sister had 
married and moved to a Western city. "Sis 
is All Bight/' cried Bert enthusiastically. 
** She's stuck to her guns. Onward and Forward 
is her motto. She's helped to put through votes 
for women in her state. Now, she's studying 
law. I won't be surprised if she lands in Con- 
gress some day." 

With no ties to hold him Bert had been every- 
where, seen everything and that night in my 
room he unbosomed himself. It made me think 
of the days when as boys we lay beneath the 
privet bushes and exchanged confidences. 

He had been a cowboy on a ranch, a sailor on 
a slow, worm-eaten tub which sank in mid-ocean 
and left but a single boatload of survivors; he 
had been a waiter in a cheap eating-house in 
London and he had worked on the docks in Sim 
Francisco — he had had a dozen or more odd, 
disreputable jobs — and now, finally, he was a 
reporter on the New York Dispatch. 

It is hardly necessary to add that he had met 
all kinds of men — and women! Allusions to 
amours, to attachments, fancies, lights o'love 
flashed through his narration like a theme 
through music, colouring it, making it indescrib- 
ably fascinating to my eager and astonished ears. 
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After he had talked for a full two hours he 
came to an abrupt stop with : " But you, Henry ! '* 

I had nothing to tell him. There with the rich 
and variegated story of his wanderings before me 
I had nothing to tell. Never had my own exist- 
ence seemed so barren and monotonous. And I 
felt it — I felt it keenly. I don't think I have 
ever before felt so cruelly the poverty of my own 
life, I was bitterly ashamed of it. 

In a few halting sentences I tried to convey 
something of this to him. 

He jumped to his feet, he paced the floor, he 
stopped to examine the titles of my books, nod- 
ding distinct approval. Presently he swung 
around on me. " Is this enough for you? ^^ 

" What? " 

"This life — this shut-in life?" 

" What else could I have had — " I began. 

But he did not wait for my answer; he strode 
up and down the rooms, he worked himself into 
a fury ; his fingers went crazily through his hair ; 
his opaque eyes burned with little jets of flame, 
and he shook his fist in my face. 

"My God, man ! " he cried. " You're rotting 
— like an apple that's been left in the orchard. 
Get out of it. You can't wait to live. You've 
got to go out and make life for yourself. Come 
over and plunge into things ! " 

"What things?" 
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"Into life. You^ve never lived, Henry. 
Haven't you missed it? You've been in a world 
without sun or rain or flowers, without the sweet 
smell of growing things, without the wonder of 
storms, the anger of the seas, the glory of the 
dawn. Buried you've been — all your life ! " 

" I've had music, books. I've felt the beauty 
of things, too, if that's what you mean." 

" Oh, I'm talking imagery, can't you see? No, 
you can't because you've grown stuffy and pudgy. 
Soon you'll be fat like your uncle with a nice 
round paunch and hard-boiled eyes, thinking of 
nothing but the food that is set before you. 
You've never had to do anything — that's the 
trouble. You haven't even had to make your 
own living." 

" But I have made my own living." 

He actually snorted. " Yes, had to make it in 
your uncle's office where it didn't matter what 
you did — ^how good or how bad you were. 
That's a fat test, that is! You've never had to 
make money because you were hungry and didn't 
know where your next meal was coming from or 
where you were going to sleep. You've never 
known that — and let me tell you, you can't real- 
ize what life is, how hard and cruel it is till 
you've had to do that — or what a fine, satis- 
factory little world it is till after you've done 
it" 
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He flung himself into a chair so that it shrieked 
a protest bnt on the instant he waa up again as 
if his thoughts would not let him rest. ^^ Gome 
on over and live with me, Henry, I can help you a 
little. I can show you the light and then it's up 
to you. Quit rotting here. I wouldn't care but 
you're fit for something else. The old days, these 
books . . ." 

He blew away my objections, he ridiculed them. 
I felt myself catching his fever, his enthusiasm. 

Somewhat calmed, he sat down again. 
^^ Listen, I'm living on Eleventh Street. I know 
lots of people, interesting people, loads of 'em. 
Gome on over and live with me and I'll get you 
started. Gome on over and learn what real peo^ 
pie are thinking and doing. Some of the ideas 
are wild — sure they are! but at least they're 
{ideas. It's just like in the old days at school. 
Something made you break away from that 
bunch who talked of nothing but clothes and 
their fathers' money and the nice little parties 
they'd been to. Something made you come to 
me when I needed a friend and we had lots of 
fun together, didn't we? — heaps of fun, learning 
even in those days as much as we could of life. 
Here in Brooklyn you're getting the same old 
school stuff, only it's grown up and petrified — 
money and clothes and what this man's got and 
what that woman says about some other woman 
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— oh, hell, Henry, don't stand for it! ComB on 
with me again and I'll put you next to what 
the whole world is saying and thinking ! " 

" There's my aunt and uncle," I said reflect- 
ively* " I owe something to them. They won't 
want me to leave — to go over and live in New 
York." 

"Damn them — at least your uncle! He's 
the one who's held you down — clipped your 
wings when you were getting ready to fly. Come 
on, Henry. It'll be fine for me. I had a knock- 
out blow lately. Loved a girl, thought she loved 
me — and got turned down cold. Been running 
a bit wild since then, trying to forget her. Come 
on over and steady me. I need you more than 
your uncle and aunt do." 

I walked to the window and stood gazing out at 
the night sleeping in the arms of the garden. It 
was all soft and black but as I gazed details 
detached themselves — the magnolia tree, the 
privet bushes, the elms, all wrapped by the mists 
of darkness. From across the face of the moon 
a cloud was torn and it blazed forth, a huge red 
lantern. Forth from a tree sprang some winged 
thing and si>eeding towards the moon, was lost in 
its rosy bowl. It came to me that this was an 
omen — an omen for me to follow. 

I turned to Bert "All right, I'll come," I 
said. 
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He looked at me with his bantering eyeis, no 
longer so eager now that he had won me. " Re- 
member^ Henry, it won't be like this/' — his hand 
swept the room. " It won't be like this damned 
eotton-bat^g. Maybe it will hurt and bruise 
you a little — " 

" All the better," I said. 

" Yes, all the better," he echoed grimly. 



CHAPTER VI 

/ ¥ T was easy enough to decide to leave my home 
/ * with Bert whipping me on but it was quite 
another matter to tell my aunt and uncle of my 
decision. 

One night, however, I brought myself to the 
task. My aunt said nothing but her lips tight- 
ened and, for an instant, I fancied tears in her 
eyes. I weakened. But Uncle Victor recover- 
ing from his amazement, thundered and boomed 
at me and threatened me. I warmed to the con- 
flict. It was a very pretty row and it ended by 
Uncle Victor telling me apoplectically that if I 
left his home I could also leave his business. I 
think he used this merely as a threat which he 
had no intention of enforcing under any circum- 
stances but, of a sudden, I saw entirely new 
vistas of freedom opening, new fields of action 
and interest . . . 

At the finale I flung myself out of the room 
with Aunt Caroline following me. She put her 
hands on my shoulders and gazed at me with 
more tenderness than she had ever shown before. 
" He doesn't mean what he says, Henry. You've 
been a good boy — a son. He's fond of you. 
You've hurt him horribly. Go back to him." 

41 
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I went hajck but my uncle waved me away. 

In my years of employment I had saved several 
thousand dollars so I was not worried so far as 
money went. The day after the interview I put 
my trunk and two suit cases on a taxicab and 
kissing Aunt Caroline good-bye gave the chauf- 
feur Bert's address. 

** Don't forget that October fifteenth is your 
date for changing to your heavy flannels," were 
Aunt Caroline's parting words and with a little 
break in her voice, " and oh, Henry, I wish — I 
wish you'd make it up with your uncle." 

With that the cab started and we sped down 
Bemsen Street and flashed past Grace Court with 
its gardens^ its elm trees, and the old grey church 
asleep on the corner. Unexpectedly I felt its 
charm, its peace, its aged tranquillity fading in 
the still autumnal sunshine as I had never felt 
them before. And yet it seemed to me I was say- 
ing good-bye to a prison. • . • 



PART II 



WEST ELEVENTH STREET 
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CHAPTER I 

SO at twenty-five I went to New York in 
search of what Bert called " life." I won- 
der what I was really seeking. It is hard to 
crystallize it into words. I know I was hunger- 
ing hugely for change, for excitement, for any- 
thing that was decidedly different from my quiet 
existence in Grace Court. I suppose I might say 
I was seeking ideas, friendships, loves — but that 
expresses so little. And I suppose I might say 
that I was seeking something in which to lose 
myself, something that would satisfy me and 
silence the eternal restlessness which had seized 
me. But that, too, is vague and nebulous. 

I remember a whirl of muddled thoughts as I 
sped away from my home and over all those 
muddled thoughts a sense of keen enjoyment, a 
thrill of adventure, a looking forward to experi- 
ences . . . and yet every little while my rhap- 
sody was broken into by fear of the unknown — 
the fear, I imagine, which all feel who are leav- 
ing for the first time a safe anchorage no matter 
how weary of its safety they may have become. 

That trip in the taxicab over Brooklyn Bridge 
with my trunk and suitcases to remind me of my 
decision was utterly unlike the other trips I had 
for years taken dally to business — those f amil- 
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iar, thoughtless, dutiful trips. There was no re- 
turning from this journey. I was committing 
myself irrevocably to new ideas, new habits and 
beliefs. I was seeking new sensations as a child 
on the shore seeks shells of strange shapes and 
marvellous colours, disdaining the commonplace 
ones which lie thick around. It may seem 
ridiculous, I know, to distort and exaggerate in 
this way a migration that carried me merely 
from Brooklyn to New York, from one part of 
the city to another and yet that journey was to 
me like one into a strange and far country. . . . 

As the cab flew past the grey, slanting cables 
of the Bridge I gazed between them at the 
water far below with its surface of shimmering 
scales and I dreamed of the people I was to meet. 
It was a crowd of glorious shadows like a mass 
of people in a cinema when the film is run too 
quickly. I tried in vain to visualize faces and 
forms ... 

We sped up Center Street, past the new Hall 
of Records, the Tombs, the crumbling red of the 
old Astor Library, switched across Eighth Street 
and stopped before the door of the house in West 
Eleventh Street in which Bert lived. The next 
instant I found myself assuring a suspicious 
landlady that Mr. Prisbie did actually expect me 
and then having reassured her I helped the chauf- 
feur carry my trunk up two flights of stairs. 
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Presently the door banged npon his heels and I 
had the forlorn pleasure of finding myself the 
master of a strange room. 

The first effect was disappointing. Bert had 
so filled me with the enchantment of his life that 
I had exx>ected his room, too, to show at least 
some effect of the magic. Bat it was qnite ordi- 
nary. It was crowded with a haphazard collec- 
tion of books and brass candlesticks lending a 
thin air of refinement to the dull f nmitnre which 
no doubt the landlady had provided. On the 
walls were tacked loosely some grotesqne car- 
toons which I afterwards discovered were torn 
from The Musses. And the room was thick 
with the gagging smell of stale cigarette smoke. 
I threw the window wide and immediately felt 
my disappointment begin to vanish. For the air 
was exhilarating that day, heady and intoxicat- 
ing like light yellow wine and like light yellow 
wine was the atmosphere of the city — amber, 
sparkling and clear. There was a poplar tree 
in the yard next door and the yellow leaves fell, 
one by one, curling and twisting like exhausted 
dancers. 

The very street wore a romantic air and each 
passerby a cloak of mystery and glamour. 
There was a fascination in watching the people 
— the girl in the shabby brown suit carrying a 
patent leather bag which she clutched tightly 
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against her bosom, the stout old maa with white 
hair and apple-red cheeks, the tired woman with 
a shawl over her head dragging a reluctant child, 
a squad of Italian labourers their shovels over 
their shoulders, pushing each other along, laugh- 
ing, gesticulating. They went by like a pa- 
geant enacted for my pleasure while I awaited 
Bert. 

It was the first time, I think, that I found myself 
so intensely interested in people just because 
they were people. It was as if my senses were 
vitalized, my perceptions quickened. It seemed 
to me I could tell where they were going; what 
they were thinking; I had a story for each one 
of them. And I found myself wondering, too, if 
they also were seeking — seeking something 
which they could not reduce to plain terms, could 
themselves only half -understand. 

At last, too restless to stand quietly there at 
the window any longer, I ran downstairs and into 
the street. Crossing it I paraded nervously up 
and down its length. There was a hospital at 
one end and some men carried in a stretcher on 
which lay a form motionless beneath a sheet. 
Poor soul! I thought — there is one who has 
given up his seeking for a little while. The in- 
cident held me watching for a moment, but pres- 
ently I walked back and came to a halt beside a 
convenient lamp-post against which I leaned sur- 
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veying with curiosity this street in which I was 
to live. 

The houses opposite me were odd remnants of 
a past era. Large wooden houses they were, 
placed thirty feet back from the sidewalk with 
debauched grass plots in front, guarded by a 
fence of yellow palings. These front yards held 
an occasional tree, a poplar or ailanthus and in 
one or two of them was an iron urn, empty and 
splotched with rust. Beside each front door like 
a flock of birds of ill-om«n had settled little paper 
signs with the words, "Rooms to Let," or 
"Lodgers Wanted." Each floor of the houses 
had a balcony and on the balconies were people 
drawn out by the October sunshine — women 
knitting, children playing and there was one man 
looking singularly forlorn and out of place, his 
feet in carpet slippers propped upon the railing, 
hiding his idleness as if for shame behind a pink 
evening paper . . . 

The light began to fade, the figures before so 
sharply etched began to grow dim, the street 
lamps had burst into flame one by one before 
Bert appeared. But at last I saw him swing 
around the comer of Sixth Avenue, head slightly 
bent, the one shoulder which he carried higher 
than the other leading the way. I saw him look 
up, smile his recognition and the shoulder headed 
for me. 
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There was a slightly awkward pause as we 
shook hands, "Well, so you came," said Bert. 
" Awf ' ly glad, Henry." 

" Ton got my note? " 

"Yes, but somehow I thought you'd balk at 
the last minute " — We walked toward his lodg- 
ing house while his eyes swept the balconies with 
their crews of slipshod women and children. 
« It ain't like Grace Court, is it? " 

When we were in his room and he was busy at 
the washstand hidden in a tiny recess of its 
own, I told him of the split between my uncle 
and myself. He thrust his face out, shiny with 
soap and dripping with water. " Phew ! " he 
gasped. "You did bum your bridges, didn't 
you ! " He let the towel swing aimlessly to and 
fro, while his face screwed itself into a reflective 
knot Then with a decisive gesture he dried his 
face vigorously and emerging said. "All the 
better. You can do something worth while now. 
Awful place that beltin' factory of your uncle's. 
Beastly stink — never forget it. Of course 
you'll have to find some work - — go crazy without 
it. Got any money?" — When I told him how 
much he blew out a thin shrill whistle. " Well, 
you are fixed, ain't you ! Good Lord, that's al- 
most more than all I've ever made put together." 

A few minutes later, having adjusted a vivid 
purple tie to his satisfaction, he said. "Well, 
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let's run around to Paradinf s and get something 
to eat. We'll probably meet somebody there. 
Suppose you want to begin meeting people right 
away, don^t you? " 

Down in the street, the lamps had gained full 
ascendency over the daylight except that in the 
west there still faltered the red glow of the sun- 
set Bert took my arm and headed me away 
from it toward Sixth Avenue, toward that tiny 
backyard restaurant where I was to dine so often 
and toward Ann Corcoran: 



CHAPTER II 

I HAD of course never been in a restaurant 
like ParadinFs and I was interested beyond 
measure. Bert descended two or three steps and 
rapped on the basement door. Presently a 
pretty Italian girl with her hair parted in the 
middle and worn Madonna fashion opened the 
door and Bert with a great appearance of being 
at home led the way within. We hung our hats 
on hooks in the hall and passed through a busy 
kitchen into a backyard. I was both charmed 
and impressed. " This is Bohemia ! " I told 
myself and I thought of Murger's book which I 
had recently read. 

Nevertheless, the place was picturesque. On 
three sides rose brick walls on which vines had 
been trained ; in the comer stood a little tree and 
there were bushes placed around in fat tubs. 
Crowded into every available space were small 
tables, many of which although the hour was 
early were already occupied. And a gay in- 
souciant lot of people they seemed to me! The 
time had not yet arrived when women smoked in 
every restaurant in New York but here already 
they had broken down that barrier, resting their 
elbows on the tables and puffing at cigarettes 
with graceful nonchalance. I drank it all in 
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thirstily, determined not to let any one see I was 
surprised. 

Bert headed toward a table for two against one 
of the brick walls but as we squeezed our way 
through the narrow aisle a girl reached out and 
caught his arm. 

" Hello, Bert," she said. " Want to sit down 
with us? " 

" 'Lo, Ann," Bert answered. " Certainly we'd 
like to sit with you." 

And so we did and soon we — or at least three 
of us — were chatting easily. I was a little 
dumbfounded and bewildered, eager to listen but 
not anxious to betray my ignorance of their 
ways and customs by speech of my own. 

But Bert would not tolerate this attitude of 
mine. Turning his bantering eyes on me, he said. 
*^ Henry's come to New York to see life. Will 
you help to show it to him, Ann? " 

Ann Corcoran smiled at me, amused, quite 
willing in turn to chaff me. " I shall be glad to, 
but I don't know that I'm equal to it. Does he 
want to see your kind of life or mine, Bert? " 

"Oh, yours! The Feminist life! I don't 
think he's ever heard the word Feminist before ; 
and I'm sure he doesn't understand the first thing 
about psycho-analysis and at the very mention of 
sex he blushes. So you see there's lots you can 
teach him." 
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And then I did blush for Ann Corcoran said^ 
still smiling. ^^ It's delightful to find some one 
who can blush nowadays. Bert's rottenly vul- 
gar, Mr. Baker. Don't mind him. I shall be 
glad to teach you the glib chatter of this crowd. 
It's easy enough. You don't really have to know 
anything — just a few phrases. But you do have 
to pretend you know a lot — as Bert does. 
Come around to my studio some afternoon and 
I'll give you a half-hour's lesson over a cup of 
tea. That's about all you'll need.'' 

Bert leaned forward eagerly. "Ann, you've 
given me a wonderful idea. It will make my for- 
tune — a Handbook for the American Intel- 
lectual. Don't you see the possibilities? 
Everything we ought to know condensed into a 
hundred pages, properly indexed. A chapter on 
Bussian novels, another on the Awful State of 
the Modem Drama with some foot notes relat- 
ing to its uplift in the little theatres ; a third on 
Socialism, a fourth on Syndicalism, a fifth on 
Psycho-analysis and the rest of the book devoted 
to sex — wouldn't that cover everything we talk 
about? " 

"It's like you to forget all about painting," 
said Ann. "What should we do without the 
Futurists and the Post Impressionists and all the 
rest of tlie gang?" 

"And what about Birth Control?" said the 
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other girl, who had heretofore been silent. 

"Nevertheless, it's a possibility," cried Bert 
gaily. "My fortune's made and you, Henry, 
shall be my first customer." 

The dinner began to arrive — a dinner of 
many courses but each course astonishingly 
meagre, a sardine for each of us, a bowl of brown 
soup choked with beans, a platter of spaghetti, 
a small plate of chicken with salad. And there 
was red wine in nameless bottles. It was a din- 
ner with which I was to become altogether too 
familiar but that first night — and for many 
other nights! — I ate it with the keenest zest. 
Here was the food of Bohemia, I told myself, — 
food for the gay beings whom I had so long wor- 
shipped. And it seemed incredible to me that at 
last I had joined their ranks. It was hard to be- 
lieve, after the long round of monotonous heavy, 
respectable dinners in Grace Court that at last I 
had voyaged forth into this festive world, not on 
a stolen excursion, but for ever and amen. 

Presently Bert and the two girls began to gos- 
sip, began to speak of people they knew. 

" So Evelyn Taylor's married ! " said Ann Cor- 
coran. " Just when she was beginning to arrive 
with her short stories. She married a broker. 
Imagine! and now she'll drop us and give dis- 
creet little dinner parties — broker's dinner 
parties — and have a baby and give up her own 
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work. Isn't it disgusting?'^ She said it bit- 
terly and I wondered at her bitterness. 

While they talked I studied the two girls — 
especially I studied Ann. For the other, Lily 
McCann^ was Ann Corcoran's companion and so 
obviously her foil. Poor Lily ! She looked as if 
she had been dragged unwillingly into the rest- 
less world in which Ann played such a flaming 
part. She was short and stout, she had untidy 
red hair and her fair skin was freckled, and al- 
ways she gazed at Ann with an expression that 
was half-afraid, half-worshipful. She waited 
for Ann's every word before expressing an opin- 
ion of her own and when Ann said something 
either drawlingly shocking or glitteringly wise, 
Lily glowed in its reflected glory. 

Only a hazy impression of Lily I retain from 
that first meeting — an impression of something 
slow and solid and slightly unkempt. But I can 
remember the way Ann looked even to the slight- 
est detail. She wore a broad black sailor hat of 
coarse grain that threw a shadow over half her 
face, a veil of shadow, so that the lower half, the 
top of her nose and the lips and chin came out 
beautifully clear and clean-cut; she had on a 
brown corduroy suit, very trim, very mannish and 
its jacket was thrown back revealing a cream- 
coloured silk shirt open at the throat with a gold 
scarf emerging from beneath the wide sailor col- 
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lar . . . and as I looked at her the noise and 
rattle of china, the heavy smell of over-cooked 
foods, the welter of people crowding in on ns 
vanished. Gazing upward, I saw that the stars 
were large and hung low as if creatures of the 
air were using them as lanterns to peer down 
upon the follies of us creatures of the earth. 
A tiny breeze drifted in, over the backyard fences, 
and was caught in the branches of the little tree 
as if it were whispering to it of its brothers on far 
hillsides . . . and the breeze tapped at Ann Cor- 
coran's silk waist, ruffled the smooth sheen of 
her dark hair and released a perfume that came 
very poignantly to me — a perfume of damp wild 
violets freshly plucked . . . and life seemed very 
sweet to me. 

Then suddenly, it seemed, the dinner was over 
and the quick, little Italian waiter stood expect- 
antly before us, the check for the dinner in his 
hand. 

I made to take it but Bert snatched it from my 
grasp and glancing at it announced laconically, 

" Seventy cents each." 

" But let me pay it — '^ I cried, for the ways of 
Grace Court were outraged; I could not sit by 
and see these women pay for their own dinners, 
I felt mean and humiliated. 

Ann Corcoran reached into her purse and 
handed some money to Bert. " For Lily and my^ 
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self/^ she said calmly, and then to me, "You 
really have a lot to leam, Mr. Baker. We don't 
let men, stray men, pay for our dinner." 

"I do when I'm broke,'^ muttered the red- 
haired girl, sullenly. 

"Oh, but you don't count, Lily,'* Ann said, 
with a flash, just a little cruel, of white teeth. 

So we passed out of Paradini's and my first 
introduction to Bohemia was over. At the cor- 
ner of Sixth Avenue we said good-bye to Ann and 
Lily. 

" Let's go on a party," Bert first suggested. 
" Let's see that new play of Shaw's." 

Lily McCann glanced at Ann expectantly but 
Ann shook her head. 

" Not tonight ; I'm dead. And I have an ap- 
pointment with a rich customer at nine. We'll 
show Mr. Baker the sights some other night. 
Don't forget to come around for your lesson, Mr. 
Baker." 

And with a shr\ig and a nod she was gone. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was an hour later. Bert was on one side of 
the table in his room ; I on the other with a 
dull book which he had forced upon me and told 
me I must read. 

Abruptly he looked up. " What did you think 
of Ann Corcoran? " he asked. 

'' She^s splendid ! She's so full of life. I like 
her but I'm just a little bit afraid of her." 

"I hope you'll stay that way. I'm warning 
you, Henry, for your own good. She's cruel — 
as cruel as a knife where men are concerned." 

" I don't think you ought to say that," I ex- 
claimed — and wondered immediately what had 
made me say this with such heat to Bert who 
knew Ann so much better than I. 

" Why shouldn't I say it? " he answered a little 
indignantly. "Are you already sentimental 
where she's concerned? Perhaps I'd better tell 
you of one man. He fell in love with her and at 
that time he showed every promise of amounting 
to something. He used to write. He used to 
write rather nice little stories about Cinderella 
and the prince — modem fairy stories, of a sort. 
Poor trash maybe but the magazines loved them 
and he was making a name for himself. In time 
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lie would do something better. I'm convinced of 
that. But Ann laughed at his work. She filled 
him full of this modem guflf — feminism^ free 
love, revolution. She took away all his old 
ideals. Well, that's all right. Maybe they were 
foolish. But the rotten part of it is that she gave 
him nothing in return and now — well, I saw 
him down in the Bowery the other night, shuffling 
along, half -drunk, dulled, done for ! Why 
shouldn't I tell you that story? " 

" But if he were weak enough to let himself go 
that way? '' 

He turned fierce eyes full upon me. "Weak 
enough ! Good God, what can a man do when a 
woman like Ann gets hold of him." 

I refused to be convinced by that. " I don't 
see why he should become a drunkard simply be- 
cause Ann refused to marry him. I suppose 
that's what she did to him. I have no sympathy 
for the man who tells a woman he'll kill himself 
if she doesn't marry him. Why should she 
marry him if she doesn't care for him ? You talk 
about sentimentalism, Bert. That story you told 
me is Mid- Victorian in its sentimentalism." 

" But is there no place in your philosophy for 
the weak, Henry? Don't you approve of kind- 
ness and a little human charity and consideration 
for others?" 

" Certainly. But I don't know that I approve 
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of them to the extreme degree of sacrificing your- 
self to save a weak person." 

"Well, IVe warned you. You'll see," said 
Bert cryptically. 

I aroused him from the moody silence he had 
fallen into by asking, "Did she care for the 
man at all?" 

" Care for him? Not a bit of it. She was 
flattered by his attention and kept him dangling 
for a time. That's where the viciousness en- 
tered. But as for caring, she doesn't care for 
anybody. She's complete unto herself. She's 
the finished product of all this fool woman's 
movement. She won't be a wife — and she won't 
be anything else. She's neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring." 

" But why can't she be that if she wishes? If 
she didn't encourage this man, she's not respon- 
sible." 

"But she did encourage him. I told you 
that." 

" Yes, but for countless generations men have 
made love to women and haven't always felt 
obliged to marry them in consequence. Why 
can't women play the game, too." 

" Oh, I don't know why they can't — but they 
shouldn't," said Bert petulantly. " Ann has no 
business being a woman anyway — and a damn 
good-looking one. Men can't help falling for her 
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whether she encourages them or not. And she 
has no emotion. She's cold and she's cruel. 
She's like a flower without a scent or wine with- 
out taste." 

He subsided again into the magazine he was 
reading but I went on thinking of what he had 
said. Why did he dislike her so ? Why was he 
so bitter? Suddenly, the solution came to me 
and I asked : " Were you ever in love with Ann 
Corcoran? " 

" Yes," he answered, with a touch of defiance. 

"Well?" 

"The usual thing. She turned me down. 
We've all been in love with Ann — I mean all the 
men in our crowd. It's like inoculation. Some 
take it lightly and get over it the next day. 
Some, on the other hand, take it badly and have 
the devil's own time getting over it While per- 
haps, one or two, like the fellow of whom I 
spoke " — his bantering voice clutched at a deeper 
note — " never get over it." 

^^ And Ann?" 

" Oh, she simply sails on like a lovely unruffled 
hurricane — if you can imagine such a thing — 
leaving destruction in her path. I wish we 
hadn't met her tonight. I didn't want you to 
meet her until you'd become a little hardened to 
new impressions, Henry," 

He peered into my face with an anxious, ironic 
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smile twitching at the comers of his lips and then 
tore oflf his coat with angry decision. 

« We've talked too much about her now," he 
cried. *' Let's go to bed," 



CHAPTER IV 

AT the end of two months I had quarrelled 
with Bert and left him. But during those 
two months, my first two months free from the 
ties of home, he did his best to acquaint me with 
the esoteric side of New York which he consid- 
ered particularly his own. I have often won- 
dered what were Bert's motives in doing this. 
He went to an endless amount of trouble to edu- 
cate me. Maybe, having brought me forth from 
my own tight little world, he felt responsible for 
me, wanted to start me right in his own world of 
larger interests. His was, I suppose, the zeal 
of the teacher, of the explorer leading others on 
to view the territories which he had discovered 
for himself. He introduced me to many strange 
scenes and to stranger people. 

And it is hard for me now, for my point of 
view has changed so much since then, to tell with 
what delight I met these new experiences. I was 
quite enraptured with them. In Grace Court, 
the thing was repression, one had to be or was 
supposed to be orderly and self-contained and 
quiet; one accepted things much as they were, 
and it was not considered good taste to question 
or to peer; but here in New York, these people 
knew no such restrictions or had long since dis- 
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carded them. The thing was expression, violent 
expression; every one talked about everything 
and usually every one talked simultaneously. It 
did not seem necessary for any one to listen so 
long as every one could talk. I can hear around 
me now that huge babel of voices, talking, talk- 
ing of what they would accomplish but so far as 
I could observe (but this was forced upon me 
later) very little was accomplished. It was not 
necessary to do anything so long as you talked 
loudly and long enough of doing something. 

It was the Army of the Insurgents I was meet- 
ting, you know, these who like myself had broken 
away from their homes and the fixed conventions 
of their homes. And the reaction from a state of 
inhibition to one of freedom led to much folly, 
to many half -digested ideas, to loose thinking, to 
loose living, although I must admit the cases of 
loose living I encountered were rare. Here, too, 
their ideas vanished in a froth of talk. There 
was much talk of free love but very little practice 
of it. 

The Army of the Insurgents travelled under 
many banners — under any banner except the na- 
tional one. For they decried Nationalism and 
patriotism and proclaimed their belief boldly 
in Internationalism. (Two or three years later 
when the Great War came there were many 
muddled outcries, many quick returns to the old 
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beliefs as well as many violent adherances to the 
new). But at that time they were enlisted as 
Socialists^ as Anarchists, as Radicals of many 
kinds, — one degree of belief flowing into the next 
so I was immensely puzzled for a time as to 
where I should place my allegiance. 

I remember one night Bert took me to an Anar- 
chists' Ball somewhere on the East Side, lost 
in a wilderness beyond the Bowery. It was a 
revelation to me because here I saw greater evi- 
dence of aristocracy, more sharply defined, than 
I could recall ever seeing before. Outside in the 
large hall the mob danced, danced as wildly as 
you could hope Anarchists danced, with a great 
display of red ties and vivid badges and hot, 
flushed faces but inside, in a smaller room the 
leaders sat, apart, aloof and, I thought, a little 
disdainful although they, too, were having rather 
a jolly time of it. A labour leader recently re- 
leased from prison was there and they were giv- 
ing him a tremendous ovation, the women catch- 
ing his hands as he passed them, stroking his 
hands, kissing them — great, toil-worn hands 
grown a little pallid and flabby from their dis- 
use in prison. It seemed to me as if it were a 
scene from the French Revolution in its early 
stages when the first leaders of the people came 
together and hoarsely whispered, head to head, 
their plans for making the world over. 
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Outside in the large hall, these Anarchists 
were largely all of one race ; it was hard to dis- 
tinguish any but Russian- Jews but here in the in- 
ner circle there was a most heterogeneous array. 
Chief of all, was the Anarchist queen whom all 
worshipped and who looked like a dowdy little 
German hausf rau out on a picnic ; she had with 
her a niece, a dark, glowing girl dressed in an 
evening gown such as you might see in any Fifth 
Avenue restaurant ; and there was a little Irish 
rebel who made me think of the man who had 
started the strike in my uncle's factory. There 
was, too, of course, the labour leader, large, puflfy, 
burly, of overwhelming personality and there 
were others like him. These were the true rep- 
resentatives of the people, sprung from them, 
fighting their battles perhaps, sincerely. But 
they were outnumbered it seemed to me by that 
new class in America, the " intellectuals," men 
from the respectable middle class turned radicals 
— a Columbia college professor ; a farmer's son 
who had become famous as a propagandist of 
the Single Tax; a translator of Scandinavian 
plays ; a well-known editor who wrote mildly the 
things he here professed violently. And there 
were women to match, many women who looked 
as if they might have come with me from Grace 
Court — and I wondered if they felt as much an 
interloper as I did — and I also wondered why 
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the true labour people did not say to us all, 
"You get out of here. You have no business 
here. You're only here for the titillations we 
give your jaded senses." 

Bert pushed his way boldly into this inner 
room and was received with open arms ; they all 
knew him and he had no hesitancy about drag- 
ging me in after him. But I had qualms of my 
own. Suppose they demanded my views. Sup- 
pose they asked for my passports. I had none. 
None at all ! There were whiskey and beer for 
sale and I tried to curry favour by buying drinks 
for any one who would accept. As I sat at a 
table close to Bert, the great labour leader ap- 
proached and dropped his hand upon my shoul- 
der. "Hello, brother," he bellowed. "Where 
did you blow in from? " 

I looked up aghast but saw that his eyes were 
not upon me. He was addressing a man who 
sat opposite. 

A large and exceedingly fat Jewess next en- 
gaged my attention. 

"Are you an Anarchist?" she asked. 

I shook mv head. 

" Are you a Socialist? " 

Again, I shook my head. 

Bert came to my rescue. "He's just a Bo- 
hemian," he thrust in. 
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To my dismay, the fat Jewess arose from her 
chair and sat upon my lap — a huge mountain of 
a woman — and regarding me fondly said, in her 
guttural voice. "I'm a Bo'emian, doo. We 
must have a drink togedder." 

Later, she insisted that I come to see her and 
she gave me her card. I was a little chagrined 
when I read a Brooklyn address and beneath it 
the line, " Parisian Dressmaker.^' I felt as I had 
felt that time Bert and I went to track wild 
animals and only discovered a mild domestic cat. 

I had another adventure that night 

I left Bert discussing the Paterson strike with 
an I. W. W. agitator and sauntered out into the 
hall where another dance was just beginning. I 
stole along the wall trying to look as if I were 
not simply curious, simply observant. But a 
girl seized my arm. She was a fair-haired eager 
little Russian, alive and sparkling with mischief. 

" Will you dance? " she asked. 

So we danced. Around and around we spun 
as if she but lived to dance, as if her whole na- 
ture found its expression in this swift rhythm. 
She held me tight to her, her face close against 
mine; her abandon was astonishing. 

"You Americans are so cold," she said in a 
pause in the music, " but you, you dance beauti- 
fully.'^ 
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Thus encouraged I tried to match her nerve 
with my own. Somehow, I must have won her 
favour. 

" Look over there," she said, indicating a far 
corner with a nod of her fair head. " Be care- 
ful. Do not let him see you are looking — that 
man with the black hair standing against the 
post. His eyes are always on »me. He is my 
lover." 

I saw him in a turn of the dance — a swarthy 
individual glowering at us. 

" He is so jealous," she said looking up at me 
with snapping eyes. " I like him but I do not 
like one man always. He does not dance like 
you — with spirit. And his jealousy it becomes 
so tiresome." 

The dance was over but she would not let me 
go. " Let us sit out here on the stairs where he 
will not see," she said, and she sat beside me, her 
arm resting on my shoulder. Her eyes regarded 
me with frank appraisement. "Why do you 
come here?" she asked presently. "You are 
not one of us." 

"A friend brought me," I explained a little 
lamely. 

"Then I shall never see you again?" — she 
sighed — " but yes, I must see you again. Write 
down my address — write it on your cuflf — that 
is romantic, is it not? " 
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She dictated her address whUe the first bars 
of the music sounded. She jumped to her feet 
then and pulled me to mine. " Come, we must 
dance again. I must keep you while I can. I 
am afraid you will never come to see me. You 
Americans are so afraid of life — and of women 
like me who are not afraid. '^ 

Bert came out in search of me and drew me 
away from the little Russian. " Don't get mixed 
up with her," he cautioned me in a whisper. 
*^ She's dangerous enough herself but her fel- 
low's the limit. He'd just as lieve stick a knife 
in you as not." 

How absurd it was! how melodramatic! and 
how awfully jolly and romantic it seemed to me 
then! 

In the early hours of the morning Bert and I 
waited for a street car to take us home, " You 
didn't seem frightened of the bomb-throwers, 
Henry,'^ Bert said. 

I laughed. " It was great fun ! If only my 
uncle could have seen me." 

Bert put his arm through mine and drew me 
close to him as if he wanted to whisper something 
of vital importance. " Let me tell you a secret. 
They're not bomb-throwers. They're not any- 
thing. It's just talk ! talk ! talk I " He sighed 
heavily as if he wished it were something quite 
diflferent. 



CHAPTER V 

AFTER the Anarchists' Ball, the regular 
routine of Bert's life seemed fairly tame. 
After that wild riot of sensations with its vivid 
colouring, it was somewhat pallid to go around 
to teas and to dinners with a few of Bert's most 
intimate acquaintances no matter how astound- 
ingly frank the talk on sex, no matter how daring 
their attacks on religion ; on the stupidity of re- 
spectability and convention, on the outrage of 
wealth and aristocracy. It was pallid but it was 
more comfortable. With a little practice I 
found I could talk their jargon — at least, I 
could pose successfully as one of them. In two 
months I had learned thoroughly to despise the 
quiet orderly life of Grace Court and all that 
Grace Court stood for. I don't know how sin- 
cere my conversion was. As I look back upon it 
now it seems to me I was playing a part but only 
half conscious then that I was but playing it — 
and I savoured my lawlessness immensely. 

But there was one experience of those early 
days which was sincere and real enough. It 
struck deep. 

One night, Ann, Bert, Lily McCann and I 
again had dinner at Paradini's and in the midst 
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of dinner Ann cried, " We must hurry through. 
I'm due at the Jeflferson Market Court. They've 
arrested some pickets and I was with them when 
they were arrested. It's a trumped up charge 
and I'm going to testify for them. But there's 
one girl, one of the witnesses, that I want you, 
Henry, and you, Bert, to take up to the Thirty- 
eighth Street Court House. They've got an- 
other man coming up for trial there. She's got 
to testify for him and she's afraid to go alone." 

This was at the time of the Shirt Waist 
Makers' Strike and many of the people I had met 
recently were interested in it — the girls espe- 
cially. They were engaged in all sorts of activi- 
ties in aid of the strikers — raising funds, con- 
ducting meetings, writing fervid letters to the 
newspapers, doing picket duty themselves. 

So we bolted down Paradini's spaghetti and 
chicken and swept around to the Jeflferson Mar- 
ket Court. The girl Ann wanted us to take to 
the uptown court was awaiting us on the front 
steps. Ann's enthusiasm had brought her this 
far but her courage was fast ebbing. She herself 
was one of the strikers. She was a Jewess, 
rather stout, very homely, with a broad, sallow 
face. She was dressed in that poor apeing of 
fashion which the girls of the East Side aflfect — 
a cheap fur stole thrown jauntily over her shoul- 
ders, a hat of shoddy velvet set at the correct an- 
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gle on her head. She spoke English so poorly 
that she could hardly make herself understood. 

With many gesticulations she tried to explain 
that she wanted to go home. " I'm frightened — 
I'm so frightened/' she kept saying, her hand on 
her bosom. But at Ann's command, Bert and I 
seized each an arm and we pushed her into a 
Seventh Avenue car. . . . We entered the court 
room and found seats together on one of the hard 
wooden benches. And I could feel the girl be- 
side me tremble. Her hand on my arm she tried 
to say something to me in a harsh whisper and 
I could not understand what it was. I wanted to 
comfort her. I kept saying. ** It's all right. 
It's all right." Every little while the Court of- 
ficer would march down the aisle and shout " Sil- 
ence" at us threateningly. The girl trembled 
the more but she persisted in whispering to me. 
It was a ludicrous situation and a pathetic one. 
But at last I managed to make out that she was 
afraid she would have to testify in English and 
that she could not make herself clear. 

" No ! no ! There'll be an interpreter," I said. 

« What? " 

" Speak in your own language and a man who 
understands it will tell the judge what you say." 

That afforded her great comfort and when her 
turn came she went on the stand and testified 
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bravely enough, her sallow face aglow with in- 
tensity. The man — one of the strike leaders — 
who had been arrested for calling another man a 
scab waB let off with a ten dollar fine which the 
union committee paid. 

While we waited for Ann to join us the inci- 
dent occurred which I cannot forget. 

Another striker had been arrested, a little Jew, 
timid, groveling but he came shambling in with 
an air of bravado, of defiance. He had angered 
the police in some way and they pushed him in 
roughly. He expected to get off, his bent frame 
straightened in arrogance, he laughed in the 
policeman's face. 

And then the judge fined him ten dollars. Be- 
cause he was not a member of the union, the 
strike committee's lawyer would not pay the fine. 
The little Jew was delivered back into the hands 
of the police. And as he was shoved back 
through the door from which he had emerged 
triumphant a few minutes before, I do not know 
what happened, but he uttered the most piercing 
cry, the cry of a tortured animal, returned to the 
tormenters from whom it had once escaped. 

I shall never forget that. 

The girl beside me began to tremble again ; she 
laid her head in her hands and wept. I won- 
dered what memories of Russian persecution 
came back to her; I wondered what tale$ of 
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cruelty and injustice and torture revisited her 
poor, befuddled brain. 

And it seemed to me, too, that all I had ever 
read of man's injustice to man became real and 
horrible with that trapped man's cry. 

I saw then how radicals are made. I sat there, 
hating the law, hating its representatives sitting 
so stolidly before me. The policemen became 
engines of brutality with their burly, blue-clad 
frames and their monstrous hands ; the fat, com- 
fortable judge became a creature coarse, unsym- 
pathetic and cruel. For the first time I had some 
understanding of the flame of hatred that bums 
in the hearts of the poor and the oppressed. 



CHAPTER VI 

IT was not long before I discovered that Bert 
was not so enthusiastic an admirer of this 
life as he had painted himself when he had visited 
me in Grace Court. 

^' You can only stand so much of it/' he said. 
''Of course^ it's entertaining and it does keep 
you up with ideas even though they're other peo- 
ple's ideas and not your own but there's too much 
pose, too much artificiality about it. Every- 
body's busy about everybody else's business. 
What do we care really about the fate of the shirt 
waist strikers for instance? We help them be- 
cause we think we ought to. It's an easy way of 
living up to our ideals and I suppose it does help 
the poor, struggling creatures but between you 
and me, they're a disgusting scummy lot, ain't 
they? I suppose if we owned garment factories 
We'd try to squeeze as much out of 'em as pos- 
sible. No, if you want to see life in the raw, 
life where there's no restraint and no pose, you 
got to go elsewhere." 

"Where?" I asked. 

"Oh — to the underworld," he said, with a 

malicious grin. 
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didn't urge yon to come to New York to teach me 
the ways of Grace Court. I'm going to live my 
life the way I want to whether yon like it or 
not." 

And live it he did. 

The curious part of these sprees, as he called 
them, was that after one Bert would suffer the 
most violent reaction. He would swing around 
to a point of view much more extreme than my 
own. I remember once he came in, in the grey of 
the morning, wild of eye, flushed, repentant. He 
woke me up to tell me how he loathed himself. 

" What is it that drives me to it? " he asked, 
sitting on the foot of my couch, his thin hands, 
clasped, drooping dejectedly between his knees, 
his yellow hair rumpled. "I'm losing all my 
ideals and ambitions. You know I had 'em, 
Henry — you know that. And now when I get 
some money I run to that sort of thing — drinks, 
drabs," — he shuddered — *^ It ain't as if there 
were anything fine or beautiful about it. 
Wouldn't care then. I don't want to be moral, 
smug. Freedom's all right — sex freedom — but 
not this kind. These nasty Delphic Gardens of 
today, backrooms smelling of stale beer, ugly, 
filthy, coarse, without illusion, cheap — not so 
cheap at that — it's spoiling me for anything 
decent. And the women — grasping, wanting 
your last cent, lewd of mouth with their rotten 
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talk. Poor things ! Yon can't blame 'em. It's 
what life's made 'em — what it's making of me. 
The Greeks knew how to run things; they knew 
men ain't angels; they knew men like beauty 
in everything if you'll give it to 'em — shadow, 
mystery, trees overhead " — his hands circled the 
air for a minute — "not fly-specked dirty ceil- 
ings, spittoons, cheap velvet, cheap feathers, 
cheap faces — ugh ! " He spat. 

He crossed to the window and stood staring at 
the grey light filtering down into the street. 
His expression wajs as grey as the morning, ut- 
terly sombre and woe-begone. " You'll have to 
lend me some money," he said presently. 

At ten o'clock that morning I telephoned the 
Dispatch that Bert was ill. And indeed he was- 
He lay on his couch, all day, face down as if the 
very hand of dissipation had flung him there. 
And for several days he stole around wan and 
silent. But gradually as his strength returned 
his repentance evaporated. "Do you know, 
Henry," he confessed to me at the end of a few 
days, "I think a spree like that sort of does a 
fellow good? Makes him realize how rotten he 
can be. Scares him. Makes him think he's got 
to end it once and for all. I'm going to end it 
I'm through. I feel purified somehow." 

But at the end of the week Bert's spiritual 
exaltation had vanished. He was a little 
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ashamed of it. He asked me not to mention it. 
^^ Makes me feel like an awf nl ass to talk that 
way," he* said. 

And by the end of another week, Bert bnbbled 
over with ajiimal spirits, slapped me on the 
back, urged me to be a man and not a poor re- 
spectable worm, and was eager for another spree. 



CHAPTER VII 

I HAVE sketched rather hastily the impres- 
sions of my first months in New York. I 
find I can do little more than sketch them for 
they remain a blurred conglomeration of many- 
coloured sensations from which only two or three 
incidents stand vividly clear and detached — 
my first dinner at Paradini's, the Anarchists' 
Ball, the trapped striker whose cry I shall never 
forget. I had come from Grace Court seeking 
new ideas and, indeed, I had heard a very babble 
of new ideas but so far they had been only like 
toys to me, things to play with; none of them 
had affected me in any real way. Certainly I 
had gained no new philosophy but I consoled 
myself with the thought that there had not been 
time as yet. Meanwhile, of course, I was hugely 
enjoying it all. 

Meanwhile, too, I was getting to know Ann 
Corcoran of whom I find L have said too little. 
In most of my sm^dl adventures she played a 
part, a radiant, scintillating part. And, for a 
time, everything I did and said had somewhere 
as its object, the winning of her approval. 

It was only a week or two after our first 
dinner at Paradini'a that I went to call upon 
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her. That incident, too, I remember very clearly. 

In my idleness I was strolling down Green- 
wich Avenue one afternoon when I inet Lily 
McCann. She was hurrying along, an unwieldy 
bundle under her arm. Her round face was red 
with exertion. She stepped abruptly before me 
and struggling a little with the bundle extended 
her hand. 

" Why, hello, Mr. Baker ^' — she glanced at the 
bundle apologetically — "Ann sent me for the 
wash. By the way, you were coming to call on 
Ann/^ 

"Yes, she asked me to, but — " 

"But what? ^' 

"I thought it was just politeness; I didn't 
think she really wanted me to come." 

. " Pshaw ! You don't know Ann. She's never 
polite for politeness^ sake. She wouldn't have 
asked you if she didn't want you.'' 

"When shall I come then?" 

"Any afternoon about five. We knock oflf 
work then and we'll be ready to give you a cup 
of tea." 

With a nod she passed down the street, plain, 
ungainly, carrying the bundle of wash on her 
hip as if it were a child. I stared after her 
trying to imagine what the work was that she 
and Ann Corcoran shared in common. The two 
girls were so unlike. 
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The very next afternoon I went to the address 
Lily had given me and found a harness-maker's 
shop. It stood upon a corner abutting upon a 
street that formed one of the three sides of a 
triangle which held in its setting a tiny park — 
a few benches beneath a few trees with dusty, 
faded leaves. An abbreviated carpet of grass 
had some untrodden patches sparklingly green 
in the October sunlight. I stood gazing rather 
forlornly at the plaster cast of a horse in the 
window of the harness-maker when a stout 
woman came to the door of the shop and exam- 
ined me with a shrewd, humorous eye. She 
looked friendly. 

" Can you tell me where Miss Corcoran lives ? " 
I asked. 

"Sure. She lives upstairs — her and Miss 
McCann. You'll find the entrance around 
there " — her thumb flew back over her shoulder 
— " You ain't the first young gentleman I've had 
to show." 

With a slight sense of confusion I thanked 
her and around the corner of the house, between 
the blank wall of another house and this one, 
found a little blind alley which could not possi- 
bly have been discovered without special direc- 
tions. Midway was the entrance to the two 
floors over the harness-maker's shop. Inside the 
door on the white-washed wall were tacked two 
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cards. On one was printed, "Mr. Elvington 
Brush — Music Lessons/^ and beneath it was 
written, " One flight up." The other card was 
engraved with the name of Miss Ann Corcoran ; 
beneath that was scrawled untidily, "Lily Mc- 
Cann " and " Two flights up." 

I climbed the stairs and at the first landing 
the door opened and a woman with a towel 
wrapped around her head opened it and regarded 
me with suspicion. "I'm looking for Miss 
Corcoran," I apologized. 

"Oh you are, are you?" she shot at me and 
withdrew the toweled head contemptuously while 
I continued my climb. 

Lily McCann answered my knock. "Hello, 
glad you came," she said, " Ann's out but she'll 
be back soon. She's gone uptown to show a 
ring to some rich woman." 

She ushered me into a surprisingly pleasant 
room overlooking the little triangular park — 
a room in itself somewhat triangular in shape. 
In the windows bloomed potted plants glisten- 
ing behind thin white curtains and there were 
comfortable dark red wicker chairs before the 
windows and a long, many-pillowed couch 
against the wall. 

"What do you and Ann Corcoran do?" I 
asked. " I've often wondered." 

"Design jewelry. Want to see our work^ 
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room? " She led the way into a long bare white 
room ; on the walls were a few flaming unf ramed 
sketches — nudes in red chalk and landscapes of 
the modern school, splashed with brilliant colors. 
Stretched from one window across the other was 
a long deal table much like one my aunt had in 
her kitchen and scattered over it were various 
instruments which I imagined were used in 
moulding and fashioning metal. At right angles 
to the table was another covered with sheets of 
drawing paper, some blank, some with half -fin- 
ished designs. In the corner stood a curious 
little oven in which, I suppose, the metal was 
heated into malleable form. 

" Ann does the designing and the selling," said 
Lily placing her hands on her hips and leaning 
against the table so that her ample weight rested 
on one foot. "I do the dirty work — look at 
my hands — '^ There was a touch of pathos in 
her smile — " Oh, we make out all right. Ann 
ha/s a way about her that* makes people buy 
things. She does good stuff, too. Look at this.'* 
She crossed to a cupboard and with a tiny key 
held on a ribbon around her neck, unlocked it and 
drew forth a pendant, an amethyst of enormous 
size on which lay supine, deliciously relaxed, 
a tiny nude female figure. "It's showy, of 
course, made for the Nouveau Riche. They 
adore nude figures — the nuder the better. They 
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have only one standard of criticism. Yon see, 
they can't tell whether a thing is good or not in 
itself but when they see a nude figure they know 
that's Art because if it wasn't Art, it would be 
indecent." She dived into the cupboard again 
and fished forth a ring, a black opal, gleaming 
in a setting of beaten platinum. '^ This is finer. 
But these simple things are harder to sell. I 
guess Ann'U have to get Mr. Barbury to buy 
this. He buys all our left over stock." 

" Who is Mr. Barbury? " 

" Oh, he's a rich man — some sort of a break- 
fast food king. Haven't you heard of him? 
He's awfully useful to us. Ann can sell him 
anything." 

She turned to lock the cupboard and at that 
moment Ann herself sailed into the room. I 
can remember very distinctly how triumphantly 
she entered, keen, alert, tingling with the fresh 
October air and the joy of living. She waved 
her handbag, kissed Lily's pulpous cheek and 
gave me a hard hand clasp. 

" I sold it to her ! " she cried exultantly, " and 
got cash down. Think of it, Lily ! Cake and pie 
for a whole month. That head of Antinous got 
her. She thought he waa Cleopatra and some 
one told her once that she was like Cleopatra. 
Imagine that ! The stuffy, old dowager." 

She turned from Lily to me, her cheeks red. 
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hep white teeth glinting. " I'm awf ly glad to 
see you, Henry Baker. We thought you'd never 
come. It's great fun — life — isn't it? When 
you know how to play the game. The way we 
take in these stodgy old women with lots of 
money is scandalous. Sometimes, I'm almost 
ashamed about it — but never quite enough to 
stop. Besides we must live. And our jewelry's 
really quite nice, isn't it, Lily ? " 

" Miss McCann has just shown me two pieces," 
I said. "They were corking. I think you're 
justified in getting all you can for if 

" Beware I " she cried. " Don't praise it too 
highly or I'll claim you as a victim. Bert tells 
me you have wads of money. But let's go into 
the sitting-room and make ourselves comfy. 
I'll start the tea. Bun out and get some lemons 
and macaroons, will you Lily? That's a dear." 

" Let me go ! " I volunteered. 

" No, I'd rather have you stay and talk. Be- 
sides Lily knows where to get just the macaroons 
I like." 

She saw me seated comfortably on the divan 
and then slipped into a rear room. A minute 
later she returned with her hat off and some 
sort of a loose Russian smock covering her lithe 
figure in place of the trim walking suit she had 
worn. She took a chair in front of me with the 
wicker tea table between us. She made a gra- 
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cious business of moying the tea things about, 
scrutinizing the spirit lamp, settling the blue 
and white cups and saucers in their proper 
places. When everything was arranged to her 
satisfaction she lighted a cigarette and lay back 
in her chair, her hands clasped behind her head. 
Her eyes were half-closed, her lips were smiling 
slightly as if she were reflecting upon something 
that was tremendously amusing. Presently she 
said, " Bert has told me something of your life 
in Grace Court and how you chucked luxury 
to come over here. Have you found anything 
worth coming for as yet? '^ 

I felt indeed I had found something with this 
slim friendly girl before me but I did not utter 
the banality that tempted me. Instead, I an- 
swered, "It's very intoxicating over here but 
I haven't gotten my bearings as yet." 

" I wonder if you ever will? " she asked. " I 
never have — except in my work. I'm awf 'ly in- 
terested in that but for the rest — one just 
drifts." 

" It's very diiBferent from Grace Court," I said. 
" It's a little bit like living one of Wells's novels." 

" Yes, it's very diflferent, too, from the West- 
em village from which I came." — Her voice soft- 
ened as she added — " I wonder if we do well to 
break away from our old homes and associations. 
There are hundreds of us, you know, that come 
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here to New York in search of a freer life — 
and very few go back. It is of course exhilarat- 
ing. We catch at every new fad and fancy and 
play with them. But that's the trouble. We 
only play.'* 

" Maybe we come only for the fun of playing? '' 

"Perhaps. But we fool ourselves with the 
idea that we're after something bigger, some- 
thing finer than that. One ought to fix upon a 
definite object. Naturally we can't all paint or 
write or sculp — there's too much mediocrity 
now — a flood of it — simply because people feel 
they have to do something and the arts appear 
so awf 'ly easy. The most sincere workers, we 
have, I imagine, are the social service bunch — 
the girls who work among the poor, trying to 
show them how to live a little more sanely and 
decently. But that's such a terrific job — their 
whole combined efforts are like trying to make 
a little clearing in a huge, dense forest of igno- 
rance. I don't blame the poor things for becom- 
ing discouraged. Have you a definite object, Mr. 
Baker? " 

" Not yet! '^ I admitted a little ruefuUy. " I 
tried to do some good in my uncle's factory and 
it was badly wasted. I'm still convalescent from 
that defeat.'^ 

Lily McCann returned at that moment and 
Ann Corcoran leaned swiftly forward toward 
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me : " You'll have to tell me about it in detail 
soipe time/' she said with a delightful effect of 
intimacy. " Lily's bored by social welfare talk." 

" I'm not at all bored by it," Lily interrupted, 
slamming the bag of macaroons on the table. 
" She's just trying to make an impression on 
you, Mr. Baker." 

But Ann simply laughed in her enormously 
amused way and under her guidance the con- 
versation veered around to other matters. 



CHAPTER nil 

IT was not long before Ann and I were ex- 
tremely good friends. And I admit that I 
was immensely flattered that she allowed it to 
be so. I had known few girls well and none like 
Ann Corcoran. My days, you know, were rather 
appallingly idle; Bert was either at the news- 
paper oflBce or asleep (he shifted every two weeks 
from day work to night work), and it was easy 
and delightful to form the habit of dropping into 
Ann's rooms afternoons. She would let me sit 
in the backroom with a book or a paper until 
the light failed when she could not work any 
longer. Then still wearing her voluminous 
working apron which covered her from head to 
feet, she would come and make tea for me and 
from the moment the kettle was on, it seemed 
to me, we talked incessantly. We revealed our- 
selves to each other pretty thoroughly in those 
talks, I imagine. We certainly spoke most in- 
timately of our opinions, our feelings, our likes 
and dislikes until Lily McCann entered. Then 
the conversation became less personal. 
Occasionally Ann would allow me to take her 
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out to dinner although these occasions were rare. 
She did not like to accept " treats " she ex- 
plained. She made enough money from her 
jewelry to be independent and she was thor- 
oughly able to pay her own way. And it was 
rare indeed that she would go out to dinner with 
me alone. Nearly always (somewhat to my dis- 
gust) Lily was dragged along and usually there 
was a fourth — Bert or John Poultney, a friend 
of theirs, a strange and charming young man 
who unlike Ann never seemed to have anjr money 
and accepted with the greatest good-nature all 
the treats any one would give him. 

It was from Ann that I first received the sug- 
gestion that I would be better off away from 
Bert. Poor Bert! How he had changed since 
the days when we went to school together — 
those days of leaping thoughts and luminous 
visions ! 

" Bert is all right! " said Ann. " He's bright 
and clever and amusing. But do you approve 
of the way he runs around with all sorts of 
women? — the wrong sort, I mean.'' 

" How do you know ? " I asked, gazing at her 
over my tea cup. 

Ann shrugged. " One knows.'' 

" I've argued with him." 

"Oh, argument!" — she shook her head and 
after a moment's musing cried, " The degrada- 
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tion of it ! You know I'm not prudish. I don't 
insist on marriage when people care for each 
other but I don't believe in — in promiscuity. 
I think caring is the only excuse. He can't 
care — for so many." 

I laughed. " He certainly can't care in that 
way exactly for a woman he meets but once." 

She flushed. " Is it as necessary to some men 
as — eating and drinking? " 

" Perhaps it is," I admitted grudgingly. 

" But not — like Bert? " 

« Good Lord, no ! " 

" Well, I think you should take rooms by your- 
self, Henry. There's such a thing as contam- 
ination, you know." 

" Nonsense ! " I cried and suddenly — " Would 
you care? " 

She tilted a teaspoon on an outstretched finger 
but with poor success for it fell and, in falling, 
smashed the thin saucer below it. But as if she 
did not notice, she pushed the fragments to one 
side and said brusquely : " Yes, I'd care. I'd 
hate to see any man travelling those roads — 
any man I like. And I'd do all I could to save 
you from travelling them, Henry." 

We had not been "Henry" and "Ann" to 
each other very long and there was still a little 
thrill for me in hearing her call me by my first 
name — and this was the greatjest admission I 
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had ever won from her that she was interested 
in me if ever so slightly. But she broke into 
my musings by saying, " The Brushes are moving 
from the floor below. Why don't you take it? 
It's awf ly comfortable. Mrs. Popple, the har- 
ness-maker's wife, will look after the rooms for 
you." 

I mumbled some objections, something about 
the unfairness of leaving Bert. 

Ann laughed outright. "Unfair to Bert! 
What rot ! Why, I know he's been simply spong- 
ing on you, Henry." 

I glanced at her again, surprised at her knowl- 
edge. " How do you know he's borrowed money 
from me, Ann?" 

" Why he brags about it. I wonder you have 
any left" — and then with a quick, apologetic 
glance, " Can you afford to take the rooms? " 

I nodded. 

She volunteered to help me furnish them and 
that, of course, had its appeal. Finally, as if 
it would clinch the matter, she said, "There's 
an open fireplace. Sunday mornings Lily and 
I will come down and have breakfast with you. 
Why, that fireplace will draw all New Yoi* if 
you wish. It's your chance to study life, my 
boy." 

While we were still discussing the matter the 
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knocker sounded and at Ann's ^^ Come in" ! a 
man of about fifty entered. 

Ann^ leaning back, gave him her hand over her 
shoulder. " Why, Mr. Barbury, this is jolly ! ^^ 

He entered a little diffidently, overburdened 
with a cane, his hat, gloves and a square white 
package. He gave the last to Ann, rested the 
cane in a comer supporting the hat and gloves 
and settled with an involuntary grunt into a 
chair of sufficient girth to hold his bulk. As 
Ann introduced us I thought of my uncle. Mr. 
Barbury was portly, indubitably prosperous, his 
clothes were of such fine smooth texture that 
they shone richly and his brown boots glowed 
ruddily in the candlelight. His clean-shaven 
face, cut square across the chin, had a texture 
like a rugged child's; it was a hard pink and 
white; it looked as if the masseur's hands 
caressed it frequently. Altogether he presented 
an amazingly well scrubbed and polished ap- 
pearance, exuding a faint scent of soap and bay 
rum and the various creams and ointments of 
the barber's shop. Even the nails of his large, 
powerful hands were polished and pink and glist- 
ening. 

" You told me to come and I came," he said 
at Jast, easing his perfectly creased trousers 
at the knee while he gazed wistfully at Ann. 
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" It's so good of you to come," answered Ann, 
"I appreciate the compliment for I know it's 
taken you away from a committee meeting or 
something important." 

"I did have a lot to do. I always have," 
he said, sighing, and then with an effort of heavy 
gallantry, " but it's worth losing money to see 
you, Miss Ann." 

Ann gave me a sly, quick glance her back to 
him, and then said. ^^Do you drink tea, Mr. 
Barbury ? " 

He took the cup from her but did not touch 
its amber contents; balancing the cup uneasily 
on his knee. Then Ann offered him a cigarette 
but he shook his head. "Now, Miss Ann, you 
know I don't approve of them," he reproached her 
and from within an inner pocket he drew a hand- 
ful of fat black cigars which he rolled over and 
over in his hand with loving care. Abruptly he 
thrust one at me with a peremptory gesture: 
"Throw that thing away, Mister, and have a 
real smoke." 

I declined somewhat to his indignation but in 
another moment he consoled himself behind a 
dense cloud of smoke through which his eyes 
continued to appeal to Ann. 

"Go on talking, don't mind me," he urged. 
I don't want to be a spoil-sport. Go on, what- 
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ever it is — drama, literature, po'try. I'm no 
great hand at 'em myself but I'm willing to learn. 
You can always use something sometime is one 
of my maxims." 

"I'm afraid we'll disappoint you then," ex- 
plained Ann, "for we're not talking highbrow 
stuff at all — we are simply arguing about rooms. 
I'm trying to persuade Mr. Baker to take the 
floor beneath this." 

For a moment, Mr. Barbury's eyes lost their 
wistful look and turned upon me, sharp and 
penetrating, scrutinizing me, weighing me. 
" You never tried to get me to take rooms be- 
neath you. Miss Ann." 

Ann frowned. "Why should I? How could 
you be content in such rooms after your uptown 
palace? And you and Mr. Baker are quite dif- 
ferent anyway.'^ 

There was an electric minute, in which they 
gazed at each other, Ann with that tremendously 
amused smile lifting her lips just a little cruelly, 
Mr. Barbury with an attempt at bullying, of 
domination. Then conquered, he let his shoul- 
ders sag and throwing one round leg over the 
other said, "Well, mebbe we are different." 

Ann leaned back her head and blew cigarette 
smoke into the air. "I never can make rings 
of smoke and I've tried and tried." — She flashed 
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a glance at Mr. Barbnry and added with a touch 
of bravado, " That's one of the few things I can't 
do." 

Lily came in from the workroom rubbing her 
hands on her apron, " Say, I can't make the fur- 
nace work ! " she announced protestingly. " I've 
been fussing over it for an hour. Hello! I 
didn't know you were having a party. Why 
didn't you call me? " 

"Don't get excited," answered Ann. "The 
tea's still hot. Sit down by Henry and be good." 

Quite mollified, Lily sat beside me ; at the first 
opportunity I leaned close to her and said, " So 
this is the Mr. Barbury of whom you spok^ to 
me?" 

She nodded, her eyes upon him. " Doesn't he 
look rich and useful? And he doesn't know 
what to do with his money. Went in for antique 
jewelry. That's how Ann met him — up in the 
Museum where she was getting designs. I think 
Ann just picked him up because he looked like 
such a good thing. You can bet she's changed 
his taste from the antique to the modem — the 
kind of modern she makes. And now he's got 
an awful crush on her, poor darling ! " 

" Does Ann like him? " 

Lily's eyes shifted to Ann for a minute to see 
if she were listening, then she answered quickly, 
" Oh, you know Ann ! " 
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When I lefty ten minutes later, Mr. BarbuiTi 
was still gazing at Ann wistfully and apologetic- 
ally; he was still balancing the cup of cold 
tea on his knees as if this, too, were something 
which he did not know what to do with. 



CHAPTER IX 

THEN Bert and I had a row which ended in 
my leaving him. 
Looking back upon it now, I realize I was 
waiting for an excuse to desert Bert, was eager 
for an excuse. Ann had tempted me sorely with 
the suggestion that I take the rooms beneath 
her own, I proposed to Bert that he go with 
me and he infuriated me by answering that he 
was damned if he'd live any nearer Ann than he 
had to. Besides I was anxious to have a place of 
my own and, this may seem trivial, but I also 
wanted pictures and furniture and all sorts of 
things of my own. I also wanted a place where 
I could entertain people when I wished — per- 
haps Ann also lurked at the back of this desire. 
Bert's room was impossible for that. Alto- 
gether, our friendship had not been running 
smoothly of late — not with the smoothness that 
sharing one room required. For his part, he 
did not approve of my growing comradeship with 
Ann. He said (and I remember it with par- 
ticular vindictiveness) that he did not like to 
see me make a fool of myself over her. He had 
warned me! He had told me what she was! 
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All this witli tiresome reiteration. And for my 
part I did not approve of his philandering. Of 
course, it was prejudice on my part — prejudice 
which had its roots deep in the rich soil of Grace 
Court. 

In the midst of these frictions, Bert forced 
matters to a head by bringing a girl to our room 
one night. 

I had been reading later than usual ; I remem- 
ber it was blowing so hard that the windows 
rattled in their frames and the occasional honk- 
honk of an automobile was like a warning to stay 
indoors. Wrapped closely in a dressing gown 
to keep warm I had just about decided to go 
to bed when Bert walked in. He came and stood 
directly in front of me, his hat pushed back on 
his head, his eyes almost hidden in their pockets 
and he looked a little sullen and a little ashamed. 

"So you^re home, are you?'' he asked, after 
he had gazed at me for a minute or two. 

" Evidently I am.'' 

" Well, I — I've got a favor to ask of you." 

"Yes?" 

"I want you to get out tonight. Go to a 
hotel. I'll pay the bill. I want the room to 
myself." 

I looked at him in astonishment. "Why? 
What's the matter? " 

"Aw, can't you guess?" And he lifted the 
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ash receiver from the table and examined it 
attentively. 

Then by something in his attitude^ something 
of slinking defiance, I did gaess. ^^Yon want 
to bring a woman here? " 

He put the ash tray down and nodded toward 
the closed door. " She's outside now — waiting. 
I sneaked her in." 

" Say Bert, this is pretty damn rotten.*' 

He reddened. "Don't lecture now. Keep 
your fine, high falutin' morals till morning. I 
wouldn't have come here but she didn't want to 
go to a hotel. She's a green 'un." 

" A green 'un ! " — suddenly the ghastly signifi- 
cance of the term hit home to me. " By God, 
Bert, you don't mean she's not experienced." 

" Oh, yes she's experienced all right/' said Bert 
wearily, "But she's a little new at the game. 
That's all." 

"All right. Let her in!" I cried, "and I'll 
get out — but I'll stay out, Bert. We've come 
to the parting of the ways I imagine." 

" Just as you wish," he answered with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

He moved over to the door opened it and beck- 
oned. A girl slipped in — a young girl, a thin 
slip of a girl dressed in tawdry finery. She 
entered and stepped close to the wall; her face 
was hidden from me but when, for an instant, I 
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looked away and quickly back at her I caught her 
eyes upon me and it seemed to me that there 
was appeal in them. 

" I want to speak to her," I said to Bert. 

He nodded indifferently and turned away. 

" Are you here of your own will? '* I asked the 
girl, stepping close to her. 

She gazed at me, frightened, shrinking back 
against the wall as if she were trying to escape 
through its impenetrable surface. Slowly her 
head fell in acquiescence. 

" You know what you're doing? " 

Her answer came so choked, so timid, I could 
barely hear it. "I had to do it. I'm broke." 

Suddenly the ridiculousness of my position 
struck me, the utter absurdity of it! What 
business had I to set myself up as a moral guard- 
ian of stray girls? As a moral critic of men's 
actions? A weariness and a sickness came over 
me. I snatched my hat and coat and made for 
the door — but there again I stopped. What 
was it about the girl's eyes that held me? What 
was there that made me play the fool and con- 
tinue to play the fool? 

" Come here ! " I said to her curtly. She came 
obediently and taking some money — fifteen or 
twenty dollars — out of my pocket, I thrust it 
into her cold hand. " Now, if you're honest, get 
out ! " I said, " But wait ! " On a card I 
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scrawled the address of my new rooms — the 
rooms beneath Ann's which I had decided were 
to be mine after all. "If you're in desperate 
need again, come there/' 

With that I took her by the shoulders and 
thrust her out I slammed the door and put my 
back against it, guarding it, turning to face 
Bert's angry eyes. 

And I shall never forget his eyes. They were 
red, infuriated — all of the beast in him — all 
of the lustful beast in man, in every man — I 
saw then — thwarted, hungry and hideous. 

He made a leap for me. " Damn you, Henry ! " 
he cried. "Damn you with your fat respect- 
ability. I'll break your neck for this.'' 

But I was able to shake him joff. 

And after a while he threw himself into a 
chair, limp and morose. 

" I'll get out tomorrow," I said. 

" You can't get out too soon to suit me," he 
answered, without looking at me. 



PART III 
PENNINGTON PLACE 



CHAPTER I 

AFTER the break with Bert I stayed for a 
few days in a dismal old-fashioned family 
hotel on lower Fifth Avenue, but meanwhile I was 
happy and busy fitting up my rooms in Penning- 
ton Place — the rooms immediately beneath 
Ann's. That business of furnishing was new 
and exciting to me and, at the same time, it was 
a comfort to think that my bank account showed 
a fairly respectable balance. For Ann helped 
me shop and when Ann decided upon a certain 
article the price mattered very little to her. She 
entered into these shopping expeditions with ex- 
traordinary vim, entirely abandoning her own 
work to them. Ann loved shopping. She loved 
to spend money with a careless hand ; she loved, 
too, to wander around counters fingering luxur- 
ious materials, demanding prices, her head criti- 
cally on one side, rejecting this, choosing that 
with a pensive and enraptured air. 

And ultimately she made rather an elaborately 
decorated place of my three rooms — almost a 
little bit too elaborate for my taste — concen- 
trating her attention on my sitting-room, select- 
ing for it stamped brown leather chairs, a wide 
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mahogany table^ green hangings^ green velvet 
cushions, bronze jars and brass bowls and a hor- 
ribly expensive lamp of green willow ware sur- 
mounted by a Persian shade of glowing colour. 
We spent one whole afternoon I remember in a 
search for exactly the right kind of blue Chinese 
bowl to go on the mantel — it had to be a dull, 
rich blue, Ann explained in order to harmonize 
with all the green and brown in the room. 

At Bert's I had found myself becoming terrific- 
ally weary of idleness but these shopping trips 
with Ann left me for a week with hardly any time 
on my hands. Even after I moved into my new 
rooms, I was content simply to sit around in 
them, admiring them, hugging to myself the 
thought that at last I was master of my own 
domain, absolut^y free to come and go as I 
willed. I wish I could convey to you the happi- 
ness that I got out of those long idle days but 
I could not analyse it myself. I basked before 
my fire, I suppose, with the same sort of indo- 
lent, supine content with which a savage lies 
in the sun. 

Even sitting at the window gazing out at the 
tiny triangular park wa^ a pleasure. That new 
game of wondering and thinking about people, 
studying them, which I had discovered upon my 
very first day in New York — this game still 
held its charm. I liked to watch the gossiping 
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nurses wheel their baby carriages up and down 
beside the iron railings of the park^ and the old 
men who when the December days were mild 
enough came forth to sit on the benches, stooping 
over their canes, mumbling memories to one an- 
other, and the children who with loud cries and 
shouts, flew to and fro on their skates, crossing 
the asphalt as swiftly as those long-legged in- 
sects which dart over the surface of quiet pools. 

Pennington Place, you know, is several blocks 
east of Sixth Avenue. It is in the inmost tangle 
of Greenwich Village — a little bit of backwater 
past which the main streams of the city flow 
leaving it undisturbed. Sitting silently at the 
window I could hear the roar of the great city 
as if from a distance — the elevated trains 
screaming on their rails, the clang and batter of 
the surface cars, the whirr, the purr, the shriek 
of automobiles, the tramp of thousands of feet 
knit into a giant tread. 

Tiring of the windows, there was always the 
fireplace; from there I could still see through 
the windows, not down into the streets but in 
place of them, the bare trees their branches laced 
against the cold grey northern sky and beyond 
them the shining white miracle of the Metro- 
politan Tower. Ann had bought pale green cur- 
tains for those windows and the light filtered 
through them dimly, religiously, while the re- 
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flection of the blazing wood fire struck gold 
from the brass bowls and trays. 

And there when dusk was filling the room and 
the windows framed an oblong of cold, tremu- 
lously pink sky, Ann would come stealing down 
to me from her work. A light tap on the door 
— three times — her tap! A light tap on my 
heart and she would enter. And we sat before 
the fire, with our cigarettes and tea cups, some- 
times talking, often silent, sometimes laughing, 
often dreaming — well, it was rather nice. 

I think that was the time when Ann and I 
liked each other best; when we were content 
to be friends. It was before we had stepped 
past the boundary line, the boundary line which 
meant we could no longer touch hands or seek 
each other eyes^ without constraint, before the 
touch of her hand was like fire to me, before the 
glance of her eyes stirred me to a mad tumult of 
desire — and it was before poor little Sadie en- 
tered and set things whirling until Ann and I 
hated each other almost as much as we loved 
each other. . . . 

Besides Ann, Lily McCann often dropped in 
for tea. Sometimes Ann brought Mr. Barbury, 
always attired in soft lustrous clothes, with his 
fresh, pink-and-white face, with his clear mild 
blue eyes always gazing wistfully at Ann. Bert 
came, too. For he had decided to forgive me my 
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Puritanism and whenever his work permitted he 
. came and drank my whiskey and smoked my cig- 
arettes and almost as often as he came^ he pulled 
me aside into a corner before leaving and button- 
holing me whispered, "Awf'ly sorry, Henry. 
But something's gone wrong. Could I get a lit- 
tle money from you? Pay you back next week, 
y' understand." 

Then there was that strange and charming 
young man, John Poultney. His voice was deep 
and musical, his manner wonderfully gracious, 
and he dreamed of writing the Great American 
Drama. But so far he had not even laid pencil 
to paper and meanwhile he lived on his friends* 
bounty. He came usually with Elizabeth Wood ; 
she was a haggard rag of a girl and it was whis- 
pered that she was supporting John Poultney 
that winter. ' She belonged to the River Street 
Settlement House and told Yiddish stories in an 
inimitable dialect. And one or two others came 
regularly — Paul Stag, the sculptor, Walter Pet- 
tibore, the dramatic critic. There was besides a 
host who drifted in occasionally. Nearly always, 
now that the days were so short, Ann was there 
to play hostess, to pour the tea and to listen, it 
seemed, to the woes of everybody, to smooth quar- 
rels, to hush disputes and give her sympathy and 
courage to any one who needed them. 

We had some awfully good talks those winter 
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afternoons. I might have been sceptical as to 
the accomplishments of my friends but I en- 
joyed the merry game of conversation they 
played. And it was a game! Back and forth 
flashed the ideas, the arguments, the jests. 
Frank, stimulating talk it was, about Socialism 
and sex and music and plays and labour prob- 
lems — oh, about everything under the sun. 
How different from the prosy, wooden platitudes 
of Grace Court — the pettiness of clothes and 
servants and business. Here there was no con- 
straint, no evasion, no crawling. Every one was 
eager to tell exactly what he thought and felt; 
sometimes three or four would be talking at once 
until they saw the ridiculousness of it and 
stopped with a shout of merriment. I can see 
John Poultney now, standing before the fire, his 
bflnr to it, flapping his coat tails with one hand 
while he raised the other for attention which 
no one gave : " But, gentlemen, just a minute. 
Have you considered that a true artist cannot 
be a reformer? He must paint things as they 
are, not as he thinks they ought to be. He can- 
not hold a brief for one side or the other. He 
must have no prejudices -t? but wait, gentlemen, 
untU I finish — !^^ 

But the reformers would not wait. With shin- 
ing faces and flashing eyes, they went for him. 

It was not all as deadly serious as it sounds. 
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After a long embittered harangue against the 
commercialized Broadway ideas now ruling the 
theatre delivered by John Poultney, Elizabeth 
Wood would tell us one of her absurd stories. 
... I can remember Ann's low laugh and Lily 
McCann's high cackle. 

Saturday nights were given to marketing on 
Eighth Avenue, for our breakfasts and our Sun- 
day evening dinners were eaten at home. Lily 
and Ann and I went together, sailing along the 
streets, linked arm in arm, giving way reluct- 
antly to those who passed us. Eighth Avenue 
is not like a New York street; it is more like 
the main thoroughfare of a small city; I have 
seen streets resembling it in isolated New Eng- 
land towns. The shops are old and modest, not 
given to ostentatious plate glass windows nor 
counters veneered with mahogany. The only 
modern devices that have invaded the district are 
cable cars and electric signs — and even the 
cable cars move slowly, picking their way care- 
fully and even the electric signs are of moderate 
size and subdued brilliance. 

On Saturday nights Eighth Avenue is crowded. 
The entire neighbourhood is buying its Sunday 
dinner, for in most cases, the necessary means 
has arrived only in the weekly pay envelopes. 
Here the good housewife does not yet disdain 
to carry a market basket of ample size. You 
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see several housewives standing together, bas- 
kets on arms, gossiping, chatting, a pleased and 
eager expression on their faces as if all week long 
they have waited for this social hour. Serried 
rows of them are lined up before the counters of 
butchers and bakers and grocers. They do not 
mind waiting. I remember how my Aunt Caro- 
line insisted on instant attention. But there 
is none of that here. They look as if their lives 
had been spent in waiting. And you see patience 
dulling their eyes as you see patience in the eyes 
of cattle standing knee-deep in fragrant mea- 
dows. 

Against the curbs, carts are drawn with weary 
horses drooping in their shafts and with sputter- 
ing torches revealing their loads of fruit or vege- 
tables or, more rarely, some novelty like figs in 
small oval wooden boxes. One huckster, I re- 
call especially, raucously shouting the cheapness 
of his wares, while his little black and white dog, 
tJie companion no doubt of many jaunts, sat at 
his feet, looking up into his face, wagging his 
tail feebly and seeming to say : " Why not let 
us go home, Master? You are weary and so am 
I. Why all this noise and hubbub about selling 
a few potatoes? What does it matter whether 
they are sold or whether they lie in the shed 
and rot? They are tasteless things at best." 
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As I watched, the huckster ceased his shouting 
long enough to stoop and pat the little white 
and black dog, who, thereupon settled flat upon 
the pavement, quite content to wait. 

And you should have seen the great air of ex- 
perience with which Ann, that amazing girl, 
shopped. You should have seen her enter the 
butcher's, challenge him and poke her fii^ger into 
the yielding breast of a chicken or approach the 
huckster and accepting the melon from his hand, 
sniflf it knowingly with a " you-can't-f ool-me '' 
air. And you should have seen the smile she 
gave each man, the purchase completed, that left 
him smiling, too, as if a little soft rosy cloud of 
rapture had been suddenly made visible to him. 
For there was something about Ann's smile and 
the look in her eyes when she gave a man her 
smile, that made him remember it — always. 
Even the little black and white dog of no par- 
ticular breed wagged his tail the more for her 
passing. Lily and I followed, vassals, carrying 
the bundles, while Ann swept down Eighth 
Avenue like a princess. . . . 

So with all these intoxicating little events and 
with all these amusing new acquaintances, I 
found myself for a time fairly content with my 
idleness. But gradually I grew nervous and 
restless and discontented. With the exception of 
John Poultney every one had a job or work of 
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some sort. The great trouble was tliat I did 
not know definitely what I wanted to do. I was 
anxious that it should be something tremen- 
dously worth while and for a time I pestered 
my friends who were social welfare workers. 
But evidently they had already catalogued me 
as a pleasant and amiable young man with more 
money than was good for him but with very 
little ability. They put me oflf by declaring I 
did not have the special training which welfare 
work demanded. They threw me a bone or two 
by appointing me to committees — a committee 
in a Shop Girls^ Home^ another committee which 
was investigating the condition of workers in 
the garment industry, but these committees 
rarely met and upon final analysis all they 
wanted from me were contributions of money. 
When I demanded actual work, they smiled 
tolerantly. And although I explained to them 
at length and in wearisome detail the welfare 
work which I had carried** entirely on my own 
shoulders in my nucleus factory, they did no more 
than exchange amused glances. I remember 
Elizabeth Wood discomfited me utterly by say- 
ing, " But Henry, we're years beyond that now." 
So, although I had hoped intensely to keep out 
of the humdrum routine of regular business, I 
found myself eventually ready to go back. It 
seemed that was all I was fitted for. And, of 
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course, I did not have enough money to go on 
for ever idle. So when Mr. Barbury offered me 
a position as his private secretary I took it 
gladly enough. 



CHAPTER II 

IT was through Ann that Mr. Barbury came 
to offer me the position. She tapped on my 
door one morning and at my answer thrust in 
her head. " By the way, Henry," she said, " I've 
made an engagement for you." 

" What sort of an engagement? '^ 

" I told Mr. Barbury you were looking for a 
job and asked him if he wouldn't give you some- 
thing. He said to tell you to come down and 
see him at his office this morning at ten. So 
I said you would." 

"I wish you wouldn't interfere, Ann — " I 
began but she cut me short with a gesture. 

*^ Oh, now, don't be absurd. You have to get 
out and do something. So go down and see him. 
Please." 

" All right," I promised, grudgingly. " Come 
on in and talk a while." 

"I can't. I have to work." She closed the 
door again and I heard her run lightly upstairs 
humming the waltz from La BohSme/^ 

Mr. Barbury, I had already learned, was some- 
thing very big and important in the Wheat Prod- 
ucts Company. He was in fact, its president. 
And the Wheat Products Company — well, who 
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does not know that magic name: "Krispits.'^ 
It blazes forth to the four comers of the earth 
from that huge electric sign on Broadway above 
Forty-second Street, — revealing also a lady who 
emerges from oblivion every other minute to 
pour a golden flood of cream over a golden bowl 
of Krispits with the flashing, scintillating legend 
accompanying her : " Krispits — Makes Ten 
Million Breakfasts Tasty/' And if you have not 
seen that stujyendous sign you have at least seen 
Krispits advertised everywhere. 

It is inescapable. It leaps at you from bill- 
boards as you rush in a train over the Jersey 
meadows, it arrests your eye when you pick up 
your daily newspaper, it obtrudes itself upon you 
from the pages of your favourite magazine. 

Mr. Barbury had started Krispits on its colos- 
sal way in a small city in the Middle West. It 
had been created in a bam in back of his ex- 
ceedingly humble residence and now three moun- 
tainous concrete factories in three large cities 
were grinding out the crisp, brown flakes by the 
carload. Meanwhile Mr. Barbury had moved 
east. There was a wife in the background whom 
none of us had ever ^een but who, we fancied, 
was rather a pathetic figure, a frail shadow, 
badly gotten up, haunting the gilded corridors 
of uptown hotels, buried and helpless in all that 
money that Tom Barbury piled around her, not 
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knowing what to make of it, wearing herself out 
trying to do it justice. . . . 

So that morning I took the Subway down to 
lower Broadway and there, in the newest and 
most ornate of the skyscrapers, found the offices 
of the Wheat Products Company. They occu- 
pied the entire fifteenth floor, and were offices 
of remarkable richness, — marble with panelling 
of dull gold and ceilings of bronze studded with 
electric bulbs glowing through opaque globes like 
huge moonstones. Mr. Barbury's office, to which 
I was ushered by a perfectly tailored young 
gentleman, was the handsomest and most appro- 
priate I had ever seen. 

His wide and flat mahogany desk was a 
plateau in the centre of a large bare plain. The 
only other articles of furniture were three or 
four leather chairs. On the walls, however, were 
several good paintings — one, a flne open view 
of wheat fields waving beneath a summer sky 
and another, a wonderful picture of light and 
colour by Sorolla. On the white marble mantel 
ticked a sombre mahogany clock. From the win- 
dows on one side you could see the shimmering 
waters of New York harbour and from the win- 
dows, on the other side, the low warehouses and 
commission merchants' stores along the Hud- 
son, the black, hump-backed piers, the river with 
its ferry boats and barges and tugs and one ocean 
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liner moving slowly and serenely along; beyond 
this, the factories and buildings on the Jersey 
shore, the huge, clouded smokestacks, and finally, 
the blue haze of the Jersey hills. 

In the midst of this splendid room sat Mr. Bar- 
bury looking peculiarly part of the surroundings. 
His clean shaven face shon^ as smooth and hard 
as one of the veined pink marble pillars, that 
supported the mantel. A cigar was between his 
fingers and using it as a pointer he motioned 
me to a seat. There was none of that wistful- 
ness about him here, that diffidence which 
marked him in Ann's rooms. He was sure of 
himself — absolutely sure. He sat, square and 
immovable, firmly anchored in his leather chair. 
His square chin jutted out prominently. 

"Miss Corcoran tells me you're looking for 
a job," he shot at me. 

" I am." 

" What is your experience? " 

I gave him a brief sketch of my career with 
Victor Baker and Company while he listened 
attentively, sunk back in his chair, his blue eyes 
in their deep pockets focused upon me, watchful 
and intent as if to say : " Tell me everything, 
mind you ! Even if you don't tell me everything 
I'll discern it." But I did tell him, as well as 
I could, all the details from the time I started 
in my uncle's office dusting desks and copying 
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letters to the time when I was practically run- 
ning the business under his supervision. 

" What in hell are you loafing now for? " Bar- 
bury demanded " With that discontented^ half- 
baked crowd. You would have inherited the bus- 
iness^ wouldn't you? What made you give it 
up? You ain't an artist." 

I explained that my uncle and myself had 
quarrelled but I did not offer any particulars. 

" A woman? " he asked, after studying me. 

'' No.^ 

He continued to gaze at me from behind the 
great cloud of smoke which he had begun to puff 
forth. But he did not press me further. 

" I guess you lack interest and application," he 
said, at last. ^' That's the trouble with a lot of 
you young fellers. You got business ability and 
you don't care anything about it. What do you 
want any way? If it ain't money and success 
you want, what is it? I can't understand a 
young feller like you throwing away such a 
chance. Why that business was practically in 
your hands and then you get some fool notion in 
your head and fly off the handle. Just dropped 
it. My God, if you'd seen the way I had to work 
to get on. At first, I mean. Sweatin' blood 
from momin' till night and from night till mom- 
in' ! " He got up and walked to the window, gaz- 
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ing out at the city below as a conquerer gazes 
upon a hardly won territory. 

Presently he turned. " You say you have at- 
tended to correspondence? ** 

" Yes, a great deal of it." 

"Well, I'll give you a trial. Come down at 
nine tomorrow to start work.'^ 

"Thank you," I answered. I was somewhat 
upset at the suddenness of it ; after my weeks of 
idleness here I was caught again in the web of 
commerce ; snatched rudely from my position as 
bystander, forced into the galley and handed an 
oar. And personally I had had so little to do 
with it. I picked up my hat and moved toward 
the door. But before I had passed out Mr. Bar- 
bury stopped me with : " Miss Corcoran's a fine 
girl, ain't she? " His eyes were again fixed upon 
me as if he would drag out all my thoughts about 
Ann whether I wished him to know them or not. 

But, " Ann's corking ! " was my only answer. 

He stood looking at me with an expression of 
disappointment and as if he would like to pursue 
the subject further. He moistened his lips with 
his tongue. " Are you — ? " he began, and then 
• explosively : " That's all. Tomorrow — nine 
o'clock. Good-day ! " 

Thus my idleness came to an end. Every 
morning now I walked down to the offices of the 
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Wheat Products Company. Mr. Barbury had a 
desk placed immediately outside his private office 
for me and I could see that this position made me 
the envy of every other employ^. In a way, it 
made me an enemy of each of them. They dis- 
trusted me, regarding me as a spy placed there 
to watch them when the Gneat Man's own door 
was closed. 

A big office of this kind, I came to think, is 
like a kingdom. There is the head of the concern 
— a king. Around him are grouped the nobility, 
the favoured ones, officers of the company, heads 
of departments. Then underneath, layer upon 
layer, the others, the commoners and peasantry, 
each fawning upon the one immediately above 
him, each dependent for his success upon the 
smiles of his superior. 

I remember going down in the elevator one 
evening with the perfectly tailored young gentle- 
man who had ushered me into Mr. Barbury's of- 
fice the first day I went there. He was a minor 
clerk of some sort or other — an usher paid to 
receive visitors, be polite to them and find out 
their business without offending them. That 
evening, he stood across the elevator cage from 
me and regarded me stealthily. 

When I stepped out on the ground floor he 
followed me. At last, with a convulsive move- 
ment of his hajQds and shoulders, he addressed 
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me. "Have a drink?" he asked breathlessly, 
quite apparently ready to retreat at my frown. 

" No, thanks/' I answered. 

He looked so abashed that I said. " Are you 
going my way ? I walk home." 

" I live way up in the Bronx/' he murmured 
apologetically, " but I'll walk a little ways." 

As we fell into step, his eyes crept around side- 
wise; he cleared his throat once or twice. 
Finally he said : " What is Mr. Barbury like — 
close to, I mean." 

" Much like you or me," I answered tritely. 

" Like you or me ! " He whistled incredu- 
lously. " Do you mean you talk to him like you 
would to — to anybody ? How did you get your 
pull with him? I never seem to get next to peo- 
ple ..." 

We nodded good-bye at a Subway entrance and 
as I left him a greedy, cringing expression glit- 
tered in his eyes. " If I could only get next to 
people — " he repeated. 

Every morning Mr. Barbury handed me a stack 
of letters to answer for him with a few words 
about each letter. Curious letters, they were, 
some of them. He appeared to be interested in a 
thousand different things and had money in- 
vested in the most extraordinary enterprises. 
There were, of course, hundreds of begging let- 
ters and he responded to numbers of them will- 
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ingly but with great secrecy. ** Can't let 'em 
know what the right hand's doin', Baker, you 
know," he would say, shaking his head sol- 
emnly. " No holdin' 'em then. Floods — busted 
dams — ^" his hands described a waterfall. After 
I had been there a week he came to me and said : 
" You're doin' fine. I'm pleasfed. I always like 
to tell a man he's -doing fine when he is. No 
harm in it. No one encouraged me much when I 
was on the under side. An' it would — a' helped. 
Yes, sir ! Now, I'm going to give you some pri- 
vate letters to answer, too. Everythin' depends 
on your tact. Everythin' ! An' your discretion ! 
An' " — I imagined he reddened slightly — " an' 
your loyalty ! " 

By far the greater number of the letters I was 
able to dictate to a stenographer but there were 
a few it was understood I was to answer in per- 
son. Mr. Barbury marked these with a cross. 
Besides I had a few books of his to keep. But I 
had plenty of time left idle. One dull day I 
amused myself by fussing over one of the firm's 
advertisements, the proofs of which always went 
to Mr. Barbury's desk before insertion. I was 
changing the advertisement around, rephrasing 
it, rearranging it, when Mr. Barbury chanced to 
pass. He caught sight of what I was doing and 
jumped — literally jumped ! — around beside me 
so that he could see over my shoulder. " Say, 
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that's good ! " he exclaimed, excited, surprised. 
" Didn't know you had it in you. That's fine ! 
We'll use it that way ! " 

Often, after that, he called me into his office to 
consult with him about the advertising. Al- 
though it was handled by an agency he himself 
went over it meticulously. He*owed his success 
to advertising, he said. It was what had made 
him. We worked over many an advertisement 
together in the closeted intimacy of that splendid 
office of his. You may remember some of them. 
There was that one : " What does the breakfast 
bell mean to you? A soggy liver and a sodden 
hope? Or Krispits and health and youth? " and 
the other showing a very efficient, prosperous 
gentleman swinging to his work with the cap- 
tion : '^ A Krispits Breakfast means a krisp cut 
day." Altogether it was rather fun. . . . 

Mr. Barbury in those moments was a revela- 
tion — boyish, bubbling ! — a child at his favour- 
ite game, an artist creating a masterpiece. 
There was a fine frenzy about him. I wish you 
could have seen him. He actually bathed in the 
work, it was a passion with him. With his coat 
off, his feet drawn up and tucked beneath his 
chair, with his hair ruffled and his smooth hard- 
surfaced face glowing with excitement, he bent 
over an enormous pad, consecrated to this one 
purpose. He whistled tunelessly all the while. 
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"How's that?'' he would exclaim, at intervals, 
holding up the pad, his breath coming short and 
fast, his big body heaving. " Don't you think it's 
bully? Aw, it's rotten, ain't it?" — or if, on 
the contrary, I expressed approval — " We know 
how to hit 'em, my boy, don't we? It's Punch 
— a big word, yes, but we got it all right. 
In tlje belly. That's where we got to hit 
'em ! " And he would throw back his head and 
laugh uproariously. 

This work brought us close together. We be- 
came comrades over it as if we were soldiers 
fighting shoulder against shoulder, our aim : " to 
hit 'em." Sometimes after we had worked for 
an hour over an advertisement and it had at last 
been shaped into satisfactory form, Tom Bar- 
bury, as if emerging from the battle, would eye 
me quizzically and shaking his head say: 
" Ability — but no push ! " His look expressed 
unutterable compassion. 



CHAPTER III 

BY this time, as you can well imagine, I was 
fully settled in my new life. I looked 
back upon Grace Court as an earlier and quite 
remote stage of my existence. I had made 
my own home, I had made new friends, I had 
found new employment — I lived in an entirely 
new and different atmosphere. 

Ann Corcoran was the dominant figure in this 
new life. She it was who gave it breadth and 
depth and colour. She, it was, who in my seek- 
ing for life, after Bert had so grievously failed 
me, seemed to take me by the hand and lead me 
through new and inexplicable emotions and feel- 
ings. In a subtle way Ann was my protector. 
She looked after me. I was, after all, very igno- 
rant of the ways of these people with whom I 
travelled around. In arguments with them, I 
found myself often in deep water. And it was 
Ann who plunged in after me and rescued me. 
Sometimes it seemed to me, that Ann regarded 
me as her property. She was fashioning me to 
her liking and I was happy to be clay in her 
hands. 

It is hard for me, even now, to write of Ann 
with any sense of detachment. I am still so 
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full of her charm. But I have been forced to ad- 
mit reluctantly that she was not all beauty and 
youth and charm. There was a hard inner core 
somewhere, an assurance, a poise, a something 
that calculated, weighed, measured and kept 
emotion in check — she was so completely mist- 
ress of herself, she gave you so little of herself. 
But there she is ! the most notable figure of my 
adventure, brave, loving, courageous — but not 
courageous enough to sacrifice herself in the 
smallest degree; she was the victim of her ideas 
— ideas that she could never practise ; she trem- 
bled constantly on the verge of fulfillment and yet 
at the crucial moment, she always shrank back. 
She went through the life of that quarter of 
New York like a flame, courted, admired, drink- 
ing greedily all that vast love and admiration 
that was offered her as if it were her due. She 
took men's love — and gave nothing. I do not, 
I never shall, understand Ann. It seems to me 
she was afraid of love. She was afraid of com- 
mitting herself. She wanted to keep herself to 
herself, tight pressed, cold, inviolate. And yet 
she was in love with the idea of love; she 
courted admiration, she glowed in it; it was to 
her what sunlight is to a plant; she luxuriated 
in it; she grew and blossomed and flourished in 
its light 
And yet how splendid Ann was in other ways ! 
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I have seen her empty her purse into the lap of 
a girl who was hard up. I have seen her, moved 
by some sorry tale, give more than she could af- 
ford to a needy person or a needy cause. She 
made money easily and she gave it freely with 
little or no thought of the morrow. Her inde- 
pendence, too, — there was something fine about 
that ! She would not let you pay for her dinner 
nor her theatre ticket nor even her car fare. 
Occasionally, perhaps, she'd accept a treat but 
then she would invariably pay you back in kind. 
She was so extraordinarily scrupulous about 
things of this nature but she was not scrupulous 
about accepting your homage and devotion, the 
very essence of you, and then turning away 
smiling. . . . 

And yet how lovely Ann was! I return to 
the thought of her mere phyincal loveliness 
again and again. And like a song so beautiful 
that it brings tears, I remember her the night 
that she came into my rooms before going up- 
town to a dance. 

I gasped as she swam into the light. It was 
the first time I had ever seen her in evening 
dress and her bare arms and bosom were as 
faintly pink tinted as the inside of some rare 
shell. She wore a little dull gold cap over her 
shining dark hair; above it glistened a white 
and sparkling aigrette, rising like a tiny foun- 
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tain. Over her arm she carried a black silk 
coat and against its pall the coral of her gown 
stood out startlingly. Around her neck, on her 
arms, on her throat, were dull pieces of gold 9et 
with some deep opaque purplish-blue stones. 
She was a Pagan figure moulded into the latest 
Parisian fashion. 

" Hello, how do I look? '^ was her greeting in 
her most matter-of-fact voice, and yet the lustre 
of her eyes told she knew well the effect she 
made. 

"What does it mean? " I gasped. 

" Going uptown to a dinner party and Tango 
— Madison Avenue — no end of swells. Think 
rildo?" 

" You'll knock 'em silly.'' 

" I'm showing off, my boy — displaying my- 
self. You don't suppose I want to wear all this 
junk, do you? " with the pink tip of a finger she 
touched the gold necklace — "I want them to 
buy. I'm going to rattle, rattle, rattle when I 
dance. How they love it, the sound of gold, 
those plutocrats. I'm going to flaunt my wares 
under their eyes. They can't deck themselves 
up this way, y'know. Not good form. I'm 
praying for a profitable evening. I'm broke." 

She crossed to the low table on which I kept 
my smoking things and raising the lid of one of 
the brass boxes helped herself to a cigarette. 
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Then she dropped into the chair before the fire 
and stuck out her small feet to the blaze so that 
her gilded slippers hung loose with dangling 
heels. 

"I came down early for a little chat. Sit 
down, won't you ? I want to find out how you 
like it at Tom Barbury's. I haven't had a 
chance to talk with you lately. Thei*e's always 
been some one here." 

I had been with the Wheat Products Com- 
pany over a month. "Why, I seem to be get- 
ting along all right, Ann. The work — well, 
it's interesting enough. Answering a rich 
man's mail is quite amusing. Such queer let- 
ters! Has he ever spoken to you about me?" 

" He's non-committal. I feel he likes you and 
yet I'm inclined to avoid the subject of Henry 
Baker with him. It's wiser. He's awfully 
jealous, you know." 

" How absurd ! " 

" Yes, isn't it? " — She sank a little lower into 
the chair and with the white aigrette, tilted far 
back, blew smoke into the air. Abruptly she 
shifted her position so that she could look into 
my face : " He wants me to go away with him, 
Henry?" 

To my own amazement I answered quite 
calmly. " Does he? Why don't you? " 

She laughed, that low swe^t, deep laugh of 
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hers. "Why don't I? you iinperturbable man? 
Why don't I, indeed? I wonder myself!'' 

We were silent The fire, crackling, found a 
knot in a log to its liking and crept around it 
with loud rejoicings; tiny bits of flaming wood 
blew in a hundred directions. 

Ann threw* out her hands. "The Mediter- 
ranean in a yacht, Henry! Can't you see it? 
The blue sky and water and the flowers ! Then 
Egypt, up the Nile in a houseboat and Japan, 
too, if I wish. And I've never been to any of 
those placea Oh ! " — she clenched her hands — 
" why can't I go? Why haven't I the courage to 
accept?" 

" But, Ann ! " I cried, " you don't really 
mean — ! " 

" Yes, I do ! " she threw out vehemently. " I 
do mean it. I'd go if I had the courage. Do 
you suppose the silly conventions woidd stop 
me? Do you think I'd care because I'd — I'd 
have to pay for my trip? I'd want to pay. I al- 
ways want to pay. And yet, I can't do it. I 
haven't the courage. When you come right 
down to it of what good are my emancipation 
and freedom and independence to me? I lack 
the nerve to use them. There's just enough of 
that silly old prudence left in me to hold me to 
earth when I want to fly. I can't get away from 
a dozen generations of respectable, law-abiding 
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conventional ancestors. Deep down within me, 
I'm as prudish and sanctimonious as a village 
seamstress. And yet I'm not. I can't live a 
conventional life and yet when the crisis comes, 
I can't live anything else. I'm afraid to step 
into the new world that I've thought out for my- 
self. I'm neither one thing nor the other. I 
don't belong to the old order of things and I 
don't belong to the new. And I'm simply de- 
tached from everything — so damnably de- 
tached from everything ! " 

She threw the end of her cigarette into the 
fire but it fell to one side and lying on the hearth 
was consumed with its own fire, a thin spiral of 
blue smoke curling up irrevocably, wasting it 
away. Ann watched it for a moment, then 
pointed. " Like that ! " she said bitterly. 

She sat there, sombre, brooding, like a Lorelei 
on the rocks waiting for mariners who never 
came. Presently she sat up with a quick mo- 
tion. " Say, mix me a cocktail, will you? I'm 
shaky. I shouldn't have let myself go that way. 
I have to be gay and seductive tonight. That's 
why they ask me. They expect it of me. 
That's why they buy my jewelry." 

I went into the rear hall where in a miniature 
ice-box I kept my larder. When I returned 
with the cocktails clinking in the nickel shaker, 
Ann was standing up, her black coat wrapped 
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closely around her. "The taxi's here so I'll 
drink and run. Here's how, old man ! " 

We touched glasses and emptied them. 

But as she was going out, she twisted around 
and laid her hand for a minute on my sleeve. 
" If you only knew how much it means to me to 
have some one to talk to like this," — and then, 
more softly, more deeply — "Good night, good 
friend." 

After what Ann had told me I expected to 
feel violently inimical towards Mr. Barbury. I 
decided it was the only way I should feel. 
That night, after Ann left me I resolved that 
first of all I must resign my position and then 
tell him how I despised him. But to my sur- 
prise, I could not force this feeling of dislike 
and disgust. I found that I did not despise him 
in the least, — rather I felt I knew him better. 
It was impossible to picture him as the conven- 
tional villain trying to lure the young maiden 
to her downfall. It was just as impossible as 
it was to imagine Ann the conventional young 
maiden. And through it all I thought of that 
wistful, appealing look in Tom Barbury's eyes 
when he gazed at Ann. Besides, as I presently 
realized, the last thing in the world that Ann 
would want me to do was to let Mr. Barbury 
know she had told me anything about it. 

So my relations with Tom Barbury remained 
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unchanged. We stUl worked over the advertise- 
ments together in that gorgeous office of his. 
Very often as he passed my desk he stopped to 
talk to me, putting his hand on my shoulder 
while the surrounding court gaped covertly. I 
could feel his friendship for me like a warm 
wave exuding from him. And when he came 
to Pennington Place to call on Ann and I saw 
them together he, stripped of the self-confidence 
and air of mastery that marked him in his own 
domain, as he looked at Ann appealingly, beg- 
gingly — well, I felt more sorry for him than 
anything else. 



CHAPTER IV 

AS GhristmaB approached I felt some faint 
sentimental stirrings for Grace Court. I 
thought tenderly of my aunt and I also discov- 
ered that my bitterness and contempt for my 
uncle had largely vanished but I had no desire 
to see him. I had seen my aunt twice since I 
had moved to New York. Twice I had gone 
over to call on her in the early afternoon when 
I knew my uncle would be away. And on Tues- 
day of Christmas week I went again fortified 
with a package of candy, with a bunch of red 
roses and a small pearl brooch. 

My aunt, as usual, welcomed me as if I were a 
prodigal returned home filled with repentance. 

" Your room is ready any time you decide to 
come home, Henry,'^ she said. "We haven't 
touched a thing. And your uncle will welcome 
you as heartily as I do. He won't show it, per- 
haps, or say anything. But he's missed you. 
In business, too. Your going has left him 
with so much on his hands that you used to look 
after. And he's not as well as he might be. 
It's as if a spring had snapped in him." 

I explained to my aunt gently that I could not 
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return. " It seems to me that for the first time 
I'm living ! '^ I exclaimed. 

She gave me a slyly reproving glance. 
"You're not — you're not leading a wild life, 
are you? " she asked timidly. 

I tried to dismiss her suspicions. I went 
rather fully into details telling her of my new 
rooms, of my new friends, of the long talks we 
had before the open fire and over restaurant 
tables. 

But she continued to look doubtful. " It 
doesn't sound as if they were real nice people," 
she said. 

That Christmas week was a busy and joyous 
one. The weather was ideal for the season. 
Flurries of snow came down like huge fiocks of 
conquering white butterfiies. The air was crisp 
and cold; it sent people scurrying along hap- 
pily. And Ann entangled me in her plans for la 
Christmas eve celebration. At first she had 
considered having it in her own rooms but 
finally she selected mine and decided to keep her 
own for a place to put hats and coats and wraps. 

"We'll have everybody we know," she cried. 
"No! well only have everybody who's broke 
and unsuccessful and lonely and homesick. 
It'll be a party for the Failures." 

The day before Christmas was Sunday and 
Bert, Ann, Lily and myself, took the ferry to 
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Fort Lee and came back laden with evergreen 
branches. We got back at dusk and how well I 
remember trudging from West Street over to 
Pennington Place. For some forgotten reason, 
the Eighth Street cars were not running. The 
night was cold — one of those very cold nights 
on which the stars look white and one's breath is 
a vapour. We hurried along to keep warm, our 
arms full of our fragrant plunder, with urchins 
running alongside crying : " Ah, give us a bit o' 
Christmas tree, Mister ! " We laughed and 
joked all the way. Bert sang what he claimed 
was a Yuletide Carol, much to the amazement 
of passersby who smiled at us, many a one 
wishing us a " Merry Christmas " which we re- 
turned heartily and in chorus. 

We ran upstairs to our rooms, past the 
harness-maker's shop with Mrs. Popple waving 
her hand at us and dumped the branches and 
vines upon the floor. Then we raced around to 
Paradini's, Ann's hand in mine, Bert pulling 
Lily along. There were few at Paradini's as 
yet, for it was early, so we ate rapidly, raven- 
ously — the afternoon in the open air had made 
us hungry beyond all reason. 

Back to the rooms again, cutting up the 
branches, getting our hands covered with pitch, 
draping the evergreens over every picture, fill- 
ing every one of the brass bowls, building tri- 
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umphant arches over doors. It was seven by 
the time we had finished with the greens and our 
guests were coming at half-past eight. Ann 
and Lily cut bread frantically, piling up huge 
mounds of sandwiches, then flew upstairs to 
dress while Bert, with the flair of an epicure, 
brewed the punch, sampling it without any re- 
spect to order and decency and I went out and 
bought holly and covered a few remaining bare 
spots with its glossy leaves and red berries. 

At half-past eight, by a miracle, we were 
ready. The rooms were green, sweet, balsamic; 
the fire was blazing as it had never blazed be- 
fore, defying with the utmost vigour the wind 
that began to howl outside the windows, the 
phonograph was grinding out the gayest and 
raggiest Winter Garden tune, Ann and Lily 
were back, flushed, excited, still fussing over 
hooks and eyes and recalcitrant locks of hair. 

Everybody that was invited came, so it 
seemed, for the rooms were so crowded that we 
could not dance as we had planned. "The 
Failures,^' Ann had called them but I wish you 
could have seen them that Christmas eve: — 
John Poultney in a dress suit which some one 
had given him; Elizabeth Wood in a white silk 
evening gown that must have descended from 
her debutante days when she was in " Society " 
and had not yet dreamed of giving herself and 
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her fortune entirely to settlement work; Jose- 
phine Hare in the same shirt waist and muddy 
boots in which she had spoken for suffrage on 
many a street comer ; Paul Stag, his broad 
shoulders almost bursting forth from a velvet 
smoking jacket which was too tight for him — 
all sorts and conditions of costumes there were. 
But no one cared ! It was the Army of Insurg- 
ents escaped from its top floor rooms, its tiny 
apartments, its bare studios, freed from the duty 
of living up to an ideal fop a little while and de- 
voting itself to play and to the spirit of Christ- 
mas! 

Last of all, about half-past nine, came Mr. 
Barbury dressed as usual in beautiful, lustrous 
dark clothes with shining boots and a pearl pin 
of fabulous value in his scarf. 

"Ann told me to come,^' he whispered 
apologetically as he entered, "Do you think 
the others will mind? '* 

"Don't be foolish,*' I answered, for the mo- 
ment losing my respect for my employer and 
slapping him heartily on the back. " Come on in 
and be happy. We were waiting for you." 

But I saw him standing apart while the others 
laughed and caroused and sang — that happy, 
penniless crew ! — and he, the man of millions, 
gazed at them with a thoughtful, bewildered 
frown as if wondering how they managed this 
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gaiety, as if it were a trick to be caught by 
observation. Presently I missed him — he 
must have slipped out unnoticed. 

After we gave up an attempt to dance, we 
sprawled over the floor, the lot of us, gazing at 
the fire, humming in time to the dance music 
the phonograph played. 

"Cut out the rag!^^ shouted Philip Ashe, a 
tall thin youth with large eyes, lashed like a 
woman's. He painted pictures which did not 
sell and made his living by doing commercial 
lettering which he despised. "Play *Way 
down upon the Suwanee Kiver.' " 

Soon Eames's voice rang out, pure, wonderful, 
cold. But its coldness did not matter that 
night. We sat entranced. 

I arose and with some excuse, stepping over 
recumbent forms, managed to get into the cor- 
ner farthest away from the fire where, leaning 
against the wall I could observe them unnoticed. 
I wanted to get the right perspective on the 
scene — the effect ! What a queer band it was ; 
fighting for its existence here in New York. A 
phrase ran through my mind — Ibsen's, isn't 
it?— "The Revolt of Youth." Most of them 
were mere boys and girls but the ones who were 
older were the saddest. 

They were idealists and dreamers, all of them 
kept from success by their very ideals and 
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dreams. They, none of them, did the things the 
public wants and is willing to pay for. They 
starved and beat their way along, writing 
stories and verse, good, bad or indifferent bat 
not the kind the magazines bought ; they painted 
pictures which would never hang in galleries; 
they gave themselves to Settlement Work or 
Suffrage or some Cause for the benefit of their 
fellowmen and relinquished all claims to suc- 
cess and comfort in doing so. 

The little girl, with the shadows under her 
eyes and the cheeks hollow with fatigue, was a 
walking delegate for a labour union and let her 
sympathies run away with her savings when- 
ever a strike took place; the man in the shabby 
blue suit next to her, who was in love with her, 
had been a professor at Columbia until he was 
expelled because of his radicalism — now, no 
one knew how he lived nor on what; the elderly 
man with glasses and long grey hair was a 
sculptor of tiny statuettes, grotesque, revolting, 
marvellous — and the old song ran on with its 
memories of home to those who had long since 
broken away from the homes which had once 
been theirs, who had sacrificed them, outraged 
and alienated their relatives and childhood's 
friends because of their ideas and their desires 
for independence, for self-expression and for 
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Ideals. . . . The song ended with a harsh me- 
chanical sound. The spell was broken. The 
little girl with the shadows under her eyes 
sobbed and then laughed hysterically as if to 
forget the sob — to make others forget it. 

A clamour of talk broke forth. I heard 
snatches: — "Will said even The People 
wouldn't accept the article — it was so radical " 
— "They've gone abroad together. Dorothy 
said she simply couldn't face it here. His wife 
won't divorce him, you know. Poor Dorothy ! " 
" Arnold Bennett's new comedy is the best thing 
I've seen. It isn't obvious." — " We tried to get 
a position for her but the old life was too 
strong. She went back. Laura took the child." 
— " Do you know where I can get a job for a 
man of sixty — a wife and daughter — helpless 
things — awf'ly sad." 

But in the midst of it^ Philip Ashe shouted 
again. " Give us some more old stuff." 

Ann put ^ Old Black Joe ' on the phonograph 
and silence fell again. Other pld favourites fol- 
lowed untU everybody was in a perfectly limp 
and sodden condition. 

Then Bert jumped up with a wild shout and 
ran for the punch-bowl. Ann, Lily and I fol- 
lowed with the mountainous plates of sand- 
wiches. Lily, nicely balancing her plate^ fell 
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over an outstretched leg. There was a shower 
of sandwiches. And instantly there was pande- 
moninm. 

Sentiment was banished, regrets sent flying. 

The men crowded around the punch-bowl, 
sandwiches were rescued from the floor, from 
chairs, from various odd comers where they had 
fallen and were devoured in the very act of 
rescue. 

Paul Stag clapped a paper crown on his head 
and jumped on a chair. Striking his breast, he 
cried : " I am the Great American Public. I de- 
mand what is best in Art I care nothing for 
sugar or sentiment I wtot life -^ life as it is 
— unutterably cruel, unbelievably tender — ^^ 

But, at that point, some one threw a pillow 
which caught him squarely and brought him 
down, sputtering and laughing and gagging. 

We set the punch-bowl on a pedestal in the 
middle of the floor, snatching twigs of evergreen 
and holly we fastened them in our hair and join- 
ing hands danced around it singing a wordless 
Bacchic chant Some one tripped. There were 
shrieks of laughter. Exhausted we sank to the 
floor again. I^ the dim corners of the room, 
splashed only with the red light of the fire, 
groups sat together. Cigarettes were passed 
around. Everybody smoked. Heads found con- 
venient shoulders — hands found hands — So 
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while we- carried on a desultory conversation, 
midnight came and passed — it was Christmas 
day! 

In couples, they said good-night and clattered 
down the stairs and went into the cold, blustery 
night. Last of all, went John Poultney and Paul 
Stag who stood beneath our windowis and sang 
until we leaned out into the frosty air and im- 
plored them to go home. 

Bert and Lily McCann and Ann stayed. " Put 
some fresh wood on the fire,^' ordered Ann. 

I threw an armful on the dying blaze and as it 
flared up the room was revealed in a litter of 
plates, empty glasses, cigarette ashes. Lily Mc- 
Cann sat dozing in a chair ; Bert was at her side 
on the floor, holding one of her fat unresponsive 
hands in his while he puflfed a cigarette delib- 
erately and dejectedly. 

I placed two pillows before the fire and Ann 
and I sat upon them, our backs propped up 
against chairs. 

"It was a wonderful success, wasn^t it, 
Henry? " she asked. 

I nodded. 

"Poor dears! They're all made of dreams; 
they live a life of fancies, of whims. They fol- 
low will-o'-the-wisps, phantoms. They're not fit 
for life really. One has to be a little hard, a lit- 
tle selfish to get anywhere, don't you think? " 
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I only half heard her. Her hand was lying 
next to mine and I was wondering if I could ever 
muster up sufficient courage to seize it when she, 
gazing at me, with a curious smile, lifted it, 
rested it on mine for an instant with a firm clasp 
and then withdrew it. 

We sat quite still and silent until a pale and 
wan daylight rubbed against the windows and 
entering, crept over to the dying fire, and seemed 
to steal its last flame. • . . 



CHAPTER V 

NOW that I come to write of Sadie, I find it 
as difficult a task as to write of Ann. In 
both cases my feelings and emotions colour my 
words, their very figures rise between me and the 
paper; it is almost as if they put their hands 
upon mine and said softly, ^' You cannot write of 
us as we are — for you loved us — you are 
blinded by your love for us." So I can only give 
their portraits robbed of half their truth, dis- 
torted, a patch here too vivid and one, here, too 
sombre. So as I write of Sadie I find that I am 
evading many unpleasant little truths about her ; 
she is a little coarser, a little commoner than the 
girl I present to you and yet I do not altogether 
do her justice. For there was about her a tend- 
erness, a softness, a patient and rather pitiful ac- 
ceptance of things that is as hard to describe as 
the perfume of a flower or the wistfulness of a 
memory. 

It was in January that I picked Sadie up from 
my doorstep one midnight and took her into my 
rooms much as I might have picked up and taken 
in a desolate and whimpering little spaniel. 

What a night that was ! Although it was Sat- 
urday, even the thriftiest and smallest of the 
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shops along Fonrteenth Street were closed. For 
pelting down, driTing down as if each string of 
water had a thonsaad demons in back of it came 
the rain. I had been at the Opera. Conrtney 
Forbes had given his box for this " popnlar 
price " performance to Panl Stag and Paul had 
invited me among others. I left them at the Snb- 
waj Station and scnrried across town against the 
storm, my raincoat bnttoned to the ears, and with 
" Butterfly's " last song still throbbing in my 
head. The saddest of all operas had bad its ef- 
fect on me. I was in rather a softened mood, 
ready enough to help any outcast I came upon. 
And there was Sadie lying in wait for me. 

I turned the comer of Pennington Place and, 
on the skirts of the rain, was brushed riolently 
into my own doorway. The hall light was bam- 
ing dimly bnt busy with my wet hat and coat, I 
did not at first see the girl crouched against the 
wall. She made a feeble movement and I gazed 
t her bewildered. 

" What's the matter ? " I think I aaked. 
k-fihe advanced slightly. " You told me to come 
l^ if I had to." 

3 dim light struggled to reveal her, while I 

I at her stupidily, trying to remember her. 

i an utterly forlorn and pathetic fignre, 

g with wet. She had on a hat, laden with 

1 ^bite buttons, patent 
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leather shoes with grey suede tops and on all 
this poor finery the storm had yented its scorn 
and venom as if it were a very active ally of Mrs. 
Grundy's. The face the girl raised to mine was 
sad and discouraged and as pinched as if some 
one had taken it in his hands and pressing the 
cheeks together left them so, indelibly com- 
pressed. Then I did remember! She was the 
girl Bert had brought to the room that night, 
weeks ago, when he had asked me to clear out. 

** You poor kid ! " I exclaimed. " So you kept 
that card all this time." 

She nodded with tight lips. " I didn^t want to 
come till I had to.'^ 

^^ Well, we'll fix you up fine in no time. You 
can dry off before the fire and I'll give you some- 
thing hot to drink. '^ I fished out my keys and 
thinking of Mrs. Popple, that Dragon of Respect- 
ability, added : " iPollow me carefully and pleJase 
be quiet." 

I think she answered, " I^m wise." 

•We got into my sitting room without mishap 
and I lighted the desk lamp while she stood by 
the door as if bewildered, afraid to move, the 
water oozing from her shoes with their grey suede 
tops, running in a stream from* her sadly be- 
feathered hat. 

I went into my bedroom and taking out pa- 
jamas, a bath robe and slippers, threw them on 
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the bed. Then I beckoned to her. "Get into 
those. I'll build a Are and we'll hang your wet 
clothes up to dry. You'll find the bathroom just 
across the hall. Better wash that paint and 
stuflE off your face. It's all streaked with the 
rain anyway." 

I took great pleasure in all these directions. 
It gave me a glow to think how well I was hand- 
ling the situation and the girl's wide uncompre- 
hending gaze was as applause to me. Without a 
word she turned to obey me. 

I had the fire fairly started, the kettle placed 
over the blaze and was busy with whiskey and 
lemon juice when I heard her call me from my 
bedroom doorway : " Say, do you want me to come 
in there? " 

" Of course," I said, and she made as eagerly 
for the fire as a moth to a flame. I almost 
laughed aloud at the sight of her. Both her 
hands were occupied in holding up the bathrobe 
while the overflowing legs of the pajamas tripped 
her at each step. Her hair of a peculiar shade, 
like the skin of a russet apple, hung in a braid 
down her back. Suddenly one of her slippers 
came off and she fell forward. I dropped the 
whiskey and lemons and, with a leap, just man- 
aged to save her from a tumble. Lifting her up 
in my arms — she was such a slight little thing ! 
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— I carried her to the fire and placed her in the 
armchair before it. 

" There ! Now make yourself comfortable ! " I 
ordered. 

I returned to the glasses^ squeezing the lemons 
over the sugar. When I looked up I saw she was 
watching me, her straight eyebrows wrinkled 
over her short sharp little nose but immediately 
she saw I was aware of her scrutiny she turned 
quickly back to the Are. 

Pouring the water from the kettle into the 
glasses, I handed her one, steaming, with a spoon 
in to keep the glass from cracking. ^^ Drink it 
as hot as you can," I said. 

She put it to her lips at once and began to 
drink. She uttered a cry of pain but did not 
stop. 

"Don't drink it if it bums you, you little 
simpleton ! " I cried. 

And again, with that instant obedience she set 
it down and waited for my next command. I 
felt like shaking her, she was so ridiculously 
simple and yet — and yet, do you know it was 
rather pleasing. Sadie always had that strange 
unquestioning obedience for whatever I told her. 
She did not have it for others. I do not under- 
stand why. But somehow, it used to appeal to 
me wonderfully and yet, it frightened me, just 
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a bit. More than once it brought a suspicion of 
tears to my eyes . . . 

But let me get back to that wet January night. 
After testing my own toddy and finding it bear- 
able, I said, "Now, we can drink together. 
Here's to your good health ! " I raised my glass 
to her, and first with a faltering hand, and then, 
with a sudden, irresistible smile, as if she were 
a Child shown a new and pleasing trick, she raised 
hers to mine and we drank. 

" Feeling better? " I asked. 

She nodded. 

There was a silence which she broke abruptly 
by saying, " I ain't been bad since that night.'* 

"You've had a job?" 

She nodded. " I just lost it a week ago — an' 
I've been trying to get another ever since." 

" Are you a shop girl? " 

"No, I'm a stenographer," she answered not 
without pride. 

The fire claimed her attention. She acted as 
if she had never felt the fascination of an open 
fireplace before. She leaned forward and ex- 
tended her thin hands palms outward to the blaze 
until they looked so transparent that I fancied I 
could see the rosy flicker of the fire through them 
as one sees it through thin white porcelain. Her 
heavy, dusty, russet hair fell forward over one 
shoulder. The bathrobe fell open at the throat 
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and revealed a triangle of incredibly white skin. 
One slipper fell off and showed a tiny well shaped 
foot encased in a stocking not innocent of holes ; 
she tucked the foot quickly and furtively beneath 
her. She basked before that fire as if she were a 
small white cat. I would not have been sur- 
prised if she had abruptly stretched herself and 
rolled over on her back; drunk with warmth, as 
a cat often does. And every once in a while, she 
would slide a sidewise glance at me as if to say ; 
^* Do you still approve of what I^m doing, Strange 
Man? If you don't just speak and I'll obey your 
slightest whisper." But when she did speak it 
shattered this fancy of mine for she said luxur- 
iously, " This is swell, ain't it? " 

As I looked at her the heat of the fire coupled 
with the effects of the toddy began to creep over 
her. Her eyelids drooped, her neck became limp. 
Of a sudden she relaxed utterly, her eyes closed, 
a wave of delicate pink colour swept away her 
pallor ; she shrank like a flower closing its petals 
for the night into the depths of that vast chair. 
She was so delicate, so fragile, so incompetent — 
the pity of it! 

It became quite clear to me that it was utterly 
impossible and preposterous to think of sending 
her out into the deluge again. I reached over 
and felt her skirt where I had hung it to dry. It 
was still soggy. With decision I awakened 
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her. "Don't you want to go to bed now?'^ 

She stood up quickly, brushing the sleep from 
her eyes, stretching so that the wide sleeves of 
the bathrobe fell back from her thin arms. 

" You go in there and take my bed,^' I said. 

I led her to the door. 

"Ain't you — ?" She looked into my eyes 
with that childish bewildered stare. 

" No, I'm not," I said brusquely. " I'm going 
' to sleep on the couch in here." 

She remained motionless, staring at me, lips 
parted. I reached past her and secured the door 
handle; then with a little shove I sent her into 
the room and swept the door closed. 

" I suppose she thinks I'm some new variety of 
damn fool," I said to myself disgustedly. 

But nevertheless it was with a peculiar sense 
of self-satisfaction that I threw myself on the 
couch a few minutes later. A glow of righteous- 
ness as great sua ever my aunt or uncle expe- 
rienced burned within me at that minute. Some- 
where, overhead, I suppose an Ironic God smiled 
wearily. 



CHAPTER VI 

I AWOKE Sunday morning with a feeling of 
responsibility which at first, dazed with 
sleep, I could not place. Then as the familiar 
surroundings of my sitting-room proclaimed 
themselves I realized why I was there. I 
thought of the poor little waif lying inside in my 
bed and I listened intently. There was not a 
sound. 

I arose, slipped through the hall to the bath- 
room and shaved and tubbed, asking myself what 
I was to do, how I was to act after I had aroused 
her. Pulling on some clothes, I decided to post- 
pone making any decision until after I had at 
least given her breakfast and found comfort and 
advice myself in a cup of coflEee. The heart of 
the fire was still glowing and the kettle still hung 
over it and threatened to boil before I was fully 
dressed. But the coffee, grapefruit and bread 
were in the kitchenette just beyond my bedroom. 
I had to pass through it to get them. 

I hesitated outside the door a minute and 
moved it open softly and slid through. The 
girl was deep in slumber. Her braid of russet 
hair lay outside on the white counterpane, her 
lips were parted slightly and — Mother of God ! 
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— on those lips was the sweetest happiest smile 
I had ever seen. 

On my toes, I passed through the room with- 
out waking her but as I was returning, laden 
with the breakfast provender, she sat up sud- 
denly, frightened. She glanced around with 
quick, blinking eyes. But when she saw me the 
fright left her face and only a sleepy, contented 
curiosity remained. 

** Good morning ! " I called, with a great as- 
sumption of cheerfulness. " Sorry I had to 
break into your bedroom. But I had to get these 
things. Breakfast is almost ready. Get up. 
There's warm water if you want to bathe. Don't 
bother with your clothes. Just put on the bath 
robe and slipi)ers again and come in by the fire." 

I shuffled on while 'she remained sitting up- 
right, one hand at her throat, holding the pajama 
jacket together, her amazed eyes following me. 

By the time the coffee had come to a boil and 
the cream was in the fluted silver pitcher Ann 
had made for me and the toast piled high and 
crisp on a plate, the girl entered. 

I had placed the low table between two chairs 
before the fire and was carrying the dishes to 
it when she glided forward. " I'll do the wait- 
ing," she said, eagerly. "You can sit down," 
and as I shook my head, " Aw, please let me." 

So I took my chair and watched her. She 
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waited very prettily and expertly as if in some 
forgotten period of her existence it had been 
habitual with her. My bathrobe was caught 
around her waist with its cord and its length 
was further secured with a safety pin so that it 
did not hamper her as it had the night before. 

At last everything was ready. We faced each 
other across the low table. She watched me 
surreptitiously before selecting the spoon for her 
grapefruit and followed my example in various 
other small ways. But when we came to the 
coffee and toast stage of the breakfast she looked 
frankly disappointed. "Don't you like to sop 
your toast? " sftie asked. 

I shook my head but as I saw her taking tiny 
nips of toasts and tiny sips of coffee in an 
aggrieved manner, I cried: "Now, look here. 
I don't want you to be afraid of me. Sop your 
toast as much as you like." 

She brightened at once, smiled that quick, 
happy smile and thereafter "sopped" greedily 
to her heart's content. She was famished, I 
imagine, for in the process of sopping were in- 
volved three cups of coffee and innumerable 
slices of toast. 

With the dropping of a last bit of wet toast 
into that rapacious little mouth the breakfast 
was over. We wii)ed our fingers industriously 
on our napkins and regarded each other with 
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great seriousness, until I pushed the table away 
with my foot and leaning back in the chair, 
lighted a cigarette. " Have one? " I asked. 

" Do you want me to? ^' 

" Just as you please.*^ 

" I don't want none." 

She stirred nervously under my gaze as I sat 
puffing away, wondering about her, trying to get 
hold of some plan of action. 

" Shall I go home now? " she asked presently. 

" Where is your home? " 

"I got a furnished room on Twenty H^ixth 
Street.^' 

" Do you want to go ? " 

Her eyes travelled around the room and sad- 
dened. "It'-s awful nice here." 

" Well, stay if you want to and we'll have a 
talk." 

Something in my remark made her sullen. 
Presently she looked up to say, " I don't want 
to tell you anything." 

"All right," I answered. "I don't want to 
ktfow anything but I would like to know your 
name." 

" It's Sadie." 

"There's just one question I'd like to ask." 
I added then, "but don't answer if you don't 
wish. That is, how did you happen to go with 
Bert that night? " 
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"Bert?" 

" Yes, my friend. It was in his room that I 
saw you." 
" Oh, him ! He just picked me tip." 
" But why? If you're a stenographer? " 
" I didn't have a job then either." 
" But don't you ever hold a job for long ! " 
" I guess I ain't much of a stenographer," she 
admitted, a little aBhamed. " I can't spell very 
good. I had a three months' course at Kelly's 
Business College an' they gave me a diploma an' 
all. An' I got a job right off at eight per, a 
good job in a real estate office. Gee, that made 
me happy I But I couldn't hold it. They told 
me to go back to school. There, was a feller 
there that said he'd pay for me, but he got fresh, 
I got his number all right. An' I didn't want 
to do what he wanted me to — I didn't have 
to — not then. I suppose I ought to have gone 
back to school and learned more but my money 
was gone. Then I got another job but I lost 
that. It was always that way — sometimes a 
week, sometimes two, sometimes only a day. 
My cousin where I lived got discouraged with 
me. I didn't blame her. But she was always 
keeping at me. I couldn't stand it. I got that 
sick of it. So I beat it one night with all the 
clothes I could carry and took a room by my- 
self — and then, at last, when I didn't have a 
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cent t went back to that feller in the real estate 
office. Well, I couldn't stand him long either. 
I tried to like him. I thought mebbe it would 
make it seem a little bit more decent if I liked 
him — but I couldn't — ^" She shuddered, — 
" Oh, he was awful. Then I met your friend — 
what's his name? I neyer knew — not by that 
name. I got a job again but your friend — he 
was always after me to go with him. So when 
I lost the job, I did — but then you were there " 
— she broke off and gave me a long searching 
stare. " Why did you give me that money? " 

" Because you needed it," I said. 

She continued to look at me. " Men don't give 
girls like me iponey without wanting something," 
she isaid with an air of world-wise experience. 

"You don't think I wanted anything?" I 
asked impatiently. 

"No, that's what I couldn't understand," she 
said. " I knew you didn't. You didn't even ask 
where I lived." 

Suddenly with an alert movement she jumped 
to her feet. " I'm going to get dressed. I don't 
belong here." 

But I caught her hand and forced her back 
into the chair. 

She sat resignedly enough, her hands folded, 
her eyes on the fire. She looked as if she had 
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learned to respect force^ as if she had given up 
protesting against it ; there was a fixed fatalism 
in her attitude. I told her to stay and so she 
stayed. If I had told her to go, I saw clearly 
enough she would rise without a word, slip into 
her things and steal away. She would remain a 
little grey memory in my life — that was all. 
Perhaps I should tell her to go, give her the 
means to continue her losing fight a little longer 
and send her forth. Perhaps I should do that. 
Common sense told me to do that. Prudence 
told me to do it. And yet I could not tell her 
to go. 

Instead I leaned forward. " I^m going to help 
you, Sadie, if you'll let me. I don't know just 
how as yet. But I'll stand by until you're able 
to make a good living by yourself. Do you want 
me to? " 

Again she gave me that puzzled searching 
stare. 

" Why? " she asked. 

" Because I want to.^' 

** But you don't want anything from me? '^ 

"No!" — and then again I broke forth in 
anger at her bewilderment. " Good Lord, Sadie, 
can't you realize that decent things are some- 
times done just for the sake of doing them? 
People don't always want to be paid for doing 
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things — charity, kindness, help — they don't 
always have to be paid for. Can't you under- 
stand that?" 

She did not answer; she simply bowed her 
head so that I could not see her eyes, but I 
did see that she could not understand. 

" Well, will you let me help you? " I asked at 
last. 

" Yes," she answered, " FU let you." 

" That's a bargain then ! " I jumped to my 
feet, very stern in my resolution now. " First 
of all I want to have you meet a friend of mine 
who lives upstairs, a young lady, a very wise 
young lady, who will be able to give us a lot of 
good advice. I'll call her down." 

" She'll think I'm no good." For an instant 
she looked wildly rebellious and suspicious. 

" No, she won't. She's wiser than that." 

"I'd rather have just y6u look after me." 

" No, that wouldn't do. We must call her in. 
For instance, we must consult her as to where 
you can live." 

" Why can't I live here? I could look after 
things for you fine." 

" No, that's impossible. For one thing Mrs. 
Popple, who looks after my rooms, wouldn't let 
you. But there are other reasons just as im- 
portant. Now, I'm going to clear up this mess 
and then I'm going up for Miss Corcoran." 
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I seized a stack of plates for I felt an argent 
need of action of some kind and started to carry 
them out into the kitchen. But Sadie inter- 
cepted me. " I'll do this/^ she said. 

She not only cleared the dishes away but in- 
sisted on washing and drying them. She busied 
herself next in making my bed and tidying up the 
place and doing all of Mrs. Popple's work while 
I stood by wondering how I was going to explain 
the unusual neatness to that estimable lady. 

" See, can't I clean up good? " the girl asked 
triumphantly, as she turned from hanging up 
my bathrobe in the closet. 

" You certainly can, my dear, but the arrange- 
ment you're thinking about is out of the ques- 
tion." 

" It ain't as if I'd always been a good girl," 
she said, with a frown of protest. 

** No, it isn't — that's the trouble. Now, I'm 
going up for Miss Corcoran. I think it might be 
just as well if you got dressed, Sadie." 

Her lips closed sullenly and I saw her eyes 
seek the door. I went up to her and took her 
hand. " Promise me you'll stay here till I come 
back." 

Imprisoned in my grasp, her eyes avoided me ; 
she was plainly mutinous. " She won't have no 
use for me," she said, at last 

" You're wrong, Sadie. She'll like you im- 
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mensely. She'll understand. And I want yon 
to stay, my dear/' 

Her eyes leaped to mine ; they explored mine, 
and then, as they fell away, she murmured re- 
luctantly, " All right, I'll wait." 

From the door I called back. "Leave your 
hair as it is in a braid down your back." 

She did not answer but lifted the braid with 
one hand and regarded it as if it were something 
new and strange to her. 

Ann and Lily who made no distinction between 
Sundays and other days were in their workroom 
when I knocked. Lily came to the door. " Ann 
won't see you," she said, with a slightly malicious 
air. "She's working over a design that won't 
come right an4 she's in a devilish humour." 

" Tell her I must see her, Lily." 

Lily paddled back, shaking her head dubiously 
but, after a minute Ann burst in upon me, 
frowning. 

"What is it, Henry? I can't give you over 
two minutes." 

" I want more than that — half-an-hour." 

She saw that I was serious and her attitude 
changed. Sinking upon the divan, one foot be- 
neath her, she said. "All right. What's the 
row?" 

" I took a girl in last night — picked her up 
on the street You know what a night it was. 
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I put her to bed in my room. That — that's 
all there was to it, Ann. She's just a poor, 
broken little thing — absolutely helpless. She's 
downstairs now. I want to help her, look after 
her a while until she's a trifle better equipped 
to run herself again. And I want your help, 
Ann." 

" She's young, I suppose ? " 

"Oh, pitifully young!" 

Ann studied me intently for a full space of 
time and I saw she was confirming what I said 
by what she read in my eyes. The scrutiny 
must hare satisfied her for, with a swish of her 
skirts, she sprang up and placed her hands on 
my shoulders. "All right, just as you say, you 
sentimental old meddler. Lead me to the sacri- 
fice." 

We ran down the stairs and into my sitting- 
room. It was empl7 and for a moment I thought 
the girl had flown. The bedroom door, however, 
was closed. " Sadie, are you there? " I called, 
my cheek against the panel. " Miss Corcoran is 
waiting." 

The door opened and the girV stood within its 
archway. In back of her was the morning sun- 
light gilding the window. As her fingers 
plucked at her skirt, as her small pointed face 
was lifted to us timidly, I heard Ann's sharp 
breath as she caught sight of her. She had 
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probably expected to see a flprid young creature, 
certainly not this tender and suppliant little 
thing. There was a rush from in back of me and 
Ann, the strong and valorous, leaped forward 
and folded Sadie in her arms. " You poor tiny 
dear ! " she exclaimed, and to me, over her shoul- 
der, "Oh, Henry, I^m so glad you brought me 
down.^' 

Soon we were all seated by the fire. Ann and 
I discussed Sadie's prospects eagerly while the 
subject of them sat silent, twisting her fingers, 
giving us only occasionally, a shy, half-distrust- 
ful glance. Finally, it was settled that Ann was 
to find a boarding place nearby for Sadie where 
both Ann and I could keep an eye on her and 
that she was to be sent back to business school 
until she was thoroughly competent 

"We'll send Lily up for her clothes,'^ Ann 
whispered to me. "It's better, I think, if she 
doesn't go back there herself. You know, Henry, 
this isn't going to be as easy as it looks now.'' 

At the end of the conference Ann took Sadie 
upstairs with her and I must confess that I drew 
a long breath of relief as a visit from Mrs. Popple 
was imminent and it would not do to let that 
ultra respectable woman know I had harboured 
a female all night. She had not yet fully recov- 
ered from the Christmas Eve party which had 
completely shocked her sensibilities. 
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Ann went out the door first and Sadie, drag- 
ging behind^ flew back to me and whispered. 
" Is she going to help pay for me? " 

"No, dear, Tm going to pay it all myself." 

She slipped her hand into mine and smiled 
contentedly. 

"Are you coming, Sadie ?^' Ann called from 
the hallway. 

" Yes, ma'am," Sadie answered and ran after 
her. 

You know I had kept it from Ann that I had 
seen Sadie in Bert's rooms that night, weeks 
before. I do not know why I did so. Perhaps 
I felt that it would prejudice Ann against her 
and, besides, I did not like to betray Bert. But 
I realized, as I stood there, while the footsteps 
of the two of them, Ann's and Sadie's, were still 
tapping the stairs that it would be well to keep 
Bert from seeing Sadie in her new environment ; 
at the least, to ward off the meeting as long as 
possible. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW soon I became accustomed to that 
slender, little figure in my rooms. I gave 
her a key and she came there nearly every day 
after school and waited for me. Poor child! 
After her lessons were done she had little enough 
to occupy her time and she seemed to get such 
an intense pleasure out of having the fire going 
and the kettle bubbling in preparation for my 
return. She routed out my old socks and 
mended every one of them in a queer, lumpy, 
unskilful fashion that made them decidedly un- 
comfortable and she sewed a number of quite 
unnecessary buttons on various garments of 
mine. She also had a trick of lighting my ciga- 
rette for me as I sank into a chair before the 
fire that made me wonder where she had picked 
it up. And while I did not altogether approve 
in theory of these Victorian virtues of hers, I 
found them amusing enough. They at least, 
showed that the child was grateful. Ann 
laughed a little harshly when I told her about 
them and said that they showed something en- 
tirely different from gratitude. But Ann was 
soon to become prejudiced, Fm afraid, where 
Sadie was concerned. 
Sadie blossomed wonderfully under the newi 
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order of things. Her pinched cheeks rounded; 
the blue shadows under her fair skin disap- 
peared ; her hair lost its dusty, russet colour and 
took on lustre, shone, was as burnished in the 
sunlight as the brasses in my room. 

As I walked home from the office afternoons, it 
was rather pleasant to think of her advancing 
from the window to greet me. She had a shy, 
timid manner; she came forward, her head a 
little on one side, her hands nervous, her lower 
lip drooping and yet, curiously, she never seemed 
afraid of me. She was far more reticent when 
others w'ere present. Even Ann frightened her; 
when Ann was there she acted with restraint as 
if her hands and tongue were alike bound by dif- 
fidence and self -consciousness. 

One afternoon, I remember, she brought me 
her report card from school. It was at the end 
of her first month, I imagine, and it showed that 
she was getting along fairly well. 

" See what I got in spelling,'^ she asked, sink- 
ing to the fioor beside me and pointing to some 
figures on the card. "Look, it's nine! And 
eight in shorthand. Ain't that grand? " 

"Don't say ^ grand', Sadie, and don't say 
' ain't '." I corrected her with an eye to her fu- 
ture employment. 

"Oh, I forgot — I always forget. I'm so 
sorry. But isn't it — is it not good? " 
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"Yes, it's fine!" 

She peered eagerly into my face, those big eyes 
of hers shadowed by their lashes. "Do look 
gladder. I tried so htod.'* 

" My dear child, I am pleased. Miss Corcoran 
said only the other day how surprised she was 
that you were getting along so well.'' 

She struggled tb her feet and backed away to 
the window. From there she reproached me 
with a vehement gesture. " I don't care What 
Miss Corcoran thinks. I only care what you 
think. She ain't paying for it, is she ? " 

I answered nothing. 

That was the one way in which the experi- 
ment had not been a success. Sadie could not 
be made to like Ann. And Ann tried so hard! 
She had found Sadie a comfortable room on 
Walker Street, only two blocks from our own 
rooms. She had taken Sadie shopping and 
bought her an entirely new outfit when she dis- 
covered how sadly dilapidated and meagre 
Sadie's wardrobe was despite its tawdry finery. 

The feathered hat had been discarded, not 
without lamentations from Sadie. A black vel- 
vet Tam o'Shanter with a blue quill replaced it. 
" It ain't got any style ! " wailed the child. But 
she was quite enraptured with her new blue suit 
with its white collar and belt. When, after that 
first monthly report card came in, I further pre- 
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sented her with a cheap set of grey squirrel, she 
was dumb with gratitude towards me and ad- 
miration towards the fur. But to Ann she gave 
nothing. 

" I've urged her to come to my rooms so often," 
said Ann, ^^ but she doesn't come unless I drag 
her. And when she comes she sits in a chair 
with her feet close together and her hands clasped 
and looks as if some one had hit her. But if I go 
out the room and leave Lily with her, she talks 
a blue streak — babbles on about the silliest little 
things. I don't understand it. She doesn't have 
to be invited to your rooms." 

" She regards me as a big brother or old uncle/^ 
I explained. 

" Old uncle nothing ! '^ exclaimed Ann. She 
took a quick turn up and down the room, her 
hands clasped behind her head so that the long 
clean lines from breast to knee were revealed. 
" I wonder, Henry, if she comes here too often." 

" Kot ! " 

" Kot — yes ! But Mrs. Popple says • . ." 

"Bother Mrs. Popple! Don't tell me, Ann, 
that you've fallen so low as to put any faith in 
anything Mrs. Popple says." 

Ann's eyes flashed. "I don't, Henry. How 
absurd! But — " Her brows contracted and, 
sailing up to the window, she smiled somewhat 
tremulously. " Here she comes now. She^s get- 
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ting prettier every day and she's hurrying as 
if — '' she turned and faced me, and I fancied that 
her eyes had grown a little subtler, a little sad- 
der — "Henry, is there any danger of this 
stranger breaking up our — our friendship? " 

I walked over to where she stood and seized 
her hands in mine. Within me somewhere, there 
was a wild and tumultuous thumping. " Ann, if 
you'd let me tell you how much — ^^ 

She pulled her hands from mine and laughed 
softly. "Oh, but I don't want you to tell me 
anything — like that. Good-bye. Your pro- 
t6g6 will be disappointed if she sees me here." 
She slipped away from me, out the room and up- 
stairs. 

A minute later there was a tap on the door and 
Sadie entered. She stepped softly across the 
room, laid her grey furs and coat on a chair and 
stole across to me. I found her gazing up into 
my face, searching it. 

" Will you tell me what some of these words 
mean? I made a list of them," she asked tim- 
idly. 

As I did not answer at once, she rested her 
hand on my arm with nothing more than a ghost 
of a pressure. " What's the matter? Are you 
mad ^t me? Have I done anything? " 

" No ! of course not ! '^ I answered quickly. 

But at my tone, a gust of trembling passed 
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oyer her; she shook as a tiny alder shakes in a 
breath of wind. 

" I'll go," she faltered. 

" Oh, come here, you silly little thing," said I 
and I put my arm around her and drew her to- 
wards the fire. 

From the crook of my arm, her face shone 
radiant. " It was so lonely in my rooms," she 
apologized and, opening the book she held: 
" Will you help me with these words now? " 

Sadie, of course, was often there when my 
rooms were crowded with the afternoon tea-and- 
talk people. She sat quietly by with no appar- 
ent interest in the wild discussions that raged be- 
fore the fireplace. Usually she was occupied 
with some mending — for a long time her hands 
were filled with a mysterious green substance 
that, weeks later^ turned out to be a green silk 
knitted tie for me. Paul Stag, John Poultney, 
Elizabeth Wood and the rest of them looked from 
her to me at first as if she ought to be explained. 
But they soon became accustomed to seeing her 
and treated her as if she were a pretty and insig- 
nificant child — ^ which she was. Sadie, for her 
part, was as little interested in them as in their 
arguments and controversies. When Paul or 
John slipped over to where she sat and partly to 
be amiable, partly no doubt, attracted by her 
jouth and appealing eves, chatted with her 
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about some trivial matter^ those eyes con- 
tinually turned to me and said : ^' I didn't ask 
them to tsalk to me. If you don't approve, just 
say so/' 

For a time I tried energetically to keep her 
from meeting Bert Frisbie, but I realized that 
such a meeting was almost inevitable unless I 
asked Bert not to come to my rooms, which was 
one of the last things in the world I wanted to 
do. 

The meeting came one Saturday afternoon. I 
was reading. Sadie was lying fiat on the floor, 
making notes in one of those limp-backed short- 
hand books. 

" Come in ! '' I answered to a thundering knock, 
too lazy to get up to see who it was. 

Bert burst in. His eyes leaped immediately to 
the girl on the floor. 

"Hello, it's not Ann, is it? Thought not — 
too undignified." — Sadie sat up and faced him. 
He studied her, bewildered, confused. Then he 
put all the surprise of his discovery into a low, 
shrill whistle. " Well, I'll be damned ! " he said. 

Sadie looked at him as if unable to understand. 
But abruptly, the colour fiowed from her face 
leaving it white and pinched. But as quickly it 
fiooded back until her head seemed to droop with 
its crimson weight. 

Bert's twisted smile was nauseating to me. It 
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was so much like — like an animal's smile 9.t its 
victim. "This is a reversal of circumstances- 
Bather unexpected in you, Henry, I must say. 
Immorality where is thy sting — what? I sup- 
pose I'm as welcome as you were on a certain 
memorable occasion? " 

I controlled myself with an effort and tried to 
explain quietly. " I didn't want you to see Sadie 
again, Bert. She's living a decent life now so 
of course, she doesn't care to see you. She's un- 
der Ann's and my protection. Ann's and mine ! 
Do you get that? " 

" I get it perfectly ! " he said with a grimace. 
" So glad to know you're still all you profess to 
be, Henry. Horrible shock — broken idol — all 
that sort of thing ! " 

Sadie, during this passage at arms, had arisen 
from the floor and put on her hat and coat and 
furs. She sidled up to me. " I guess I'd better 
go." 

" You needn't go, my dear." 

She threw a sidewise glance at Bert — a watch- 
ful, hostile glaikce — and repeated : " I guess I'd 
better." 

Bert jumped for the door and held it open for 
her while she shrank past him. He closed the 
door with a deep bow. 

" You're in rather a humorous mood," I said 
sharply. 
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^^ Naturally. It's rather a humorons sitna- 
don.'' 

He dropped his length into a chair and, helping 
himself to a cigarette, regarded me with a quizzi- 
cal smile. ^^ I believe I shall run up and talk to 
Ann about your mutual guardianship." 

"Go ahead. Ann will probably enjoy your 
confession." 

His eyes snapped. He leaned f orward, squint- 
ing. Then he fell back lazily again. ^^ Do you 
know, Henry, I thought you were \jm\ It's 
curious to find you're tellin' the truth. ... So 
this is your latest attempt at flndin' out what life 
is. How long has it been goin' on? " 

" Six weeks." 

" Successfully? " 

« Very." 

He puffed intently on the cigarette, his head 
bent, liis long nose twitching. Again his smile 
was a little ugly. He slapped his leg. " I bet 
the kid hates Ann ! " he cried, explosively. 

" How did you know? " I asked startled. 

" Oh, I've lived in this world longer than you, 
my dear boy. I've been makin' experiments for 
ages." 

He sat musing, swinging one foot. From time 
to time, I was conscious of the glitter of his eyes 
as he switched them on me reflectively. 

"She's blossomed some, lately, hasn't she? 
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Sadie, I mean. Easy livin's becomin' to her. 
Wonderfully innocent eyes considering every- 
thing. Yes, she's a likely bit o' flesh.'' 

I snapped my book closed. " Cut that out ! " I 
said. 

His sleepy glance did not waver. " Oh, very 
well," he drawled, after an interval. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A SUCCESSION of rain-drenched days and 
nights followed by days and nights that 
were like crystal vases filled with bine flowers — 
and spring had come to New York and to that 
little part of New York, that little triangular 
square which we had come to consider our own. 
Everybody was filled with lassitude; everybody 
discussed their summer plans; John Poultney, 
heaven alone knows how, was going to France; 
Paul Stag had bought a deserted farm in New 
Hampshire ; a number of 4;he writers and painters 
were, as usual, going to invade Provincetown. 

As for myself I was filled with a vague disquiet 
and unhappiness these warm spring days. Mr. 
Barbury had gone on a fishing trip to Canada 
and there was very little for me to do at the of- 
fice. I had made no friends there. I could not 
seem to overcome the distrust with which from 
the first I had been viewed in that vast office. I 
was still an intruder, an interloper, too close to 
the great man to be granted any confidences. 

And Ann made me unhappy. Those cozy chats 
in my rooms were a thing of the past. She 
seemed to hold me at arm's length. For some 
unfathomable reason she seemed to regard me 
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with suspicion. I had been content for a time 
with her friendship but now that she was with- 
drawing it I found that I wanted much more 
than her friendship. I wanted AnU; the woman 
— Ann herself. 

I remember one warm April afternoon that 
she came to my rooms. Sadie was there. And 
at the sight of Sadie, Ann stopped short. Her 
voice, her cool voice, said distinctly, "Oh — I 
hoped to find you alone." 

" I'll go," said Sadie timidly. 

" Never mind," said Ann. " I'll go myself." 

But seizing her hat, Sadie glided swiftly away. 

I was standing at the open window, deeply 
disturbed at this little scene — I don't know why. 
After Sadie had gone, Ann came over and stood 
beside me. Together we gazed out the window 
at the tiny triangular park. It was so warm it 
seemed incredible that the trees had not as yet 
put forth some tiny buds — the sun wooed the 
bare branches so ardently, so glisteningly. Men 
and women avoided the side of the street which 
bleached in the sun and drifted along the shaded 
side, — the men with their hats off, carrying 
them, waving thebi languidly before their faces; 
the women dragged their skirts and wiped from 
their patient faces the beads of sweat. But the 
children did not seem to mind the heat. In a 
quiet comer near the end of the park a group of 
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boys were playing crap, shaking their little fists 
viciously 9 jumping around like frogs and on the 
soft and sticky asphalt a bevy of girls on skates 
wheeled and circled. 

A red wagon loaded with Easter plants — 
Bermuda lilies^ crimson ramblers, azaleas and 
small delicate yellow flowers — creaked down 
Pennington Place, the horse moving reluctantly 
at the urging of the vendors, while they ripped 
the sultry quiet with their shouts of " Flowers ! 
Cheap flowers ! '' 

On the corner opposite us the Italian boot- 
black nodded, leaning against his stand, too lazy 
even to cast his appraising glances at the shoes of 
passersby. 

" I wonder if he's dreaming of the slopes of 
the Roman hills? " asked Ann, nodding toward 
him. " Oh, what a lazy day ! what a disturbing 
day ! I'm dreaming of the Boman hills. If Mr. 
Barbury should tempt me today with his yacht- 
ing trip I believe I should cast my cap over the 
windmill. Isn't that the expression?" 

Of a sudden I said, " Let me take you, Ann," 
and I was surprised myself at the huskiness of 
my voice. I had tried to speak lightly. 

" You, Henry? " 

" Yes. I have enough money at least to take 
you to the Boman hills — to take you anywhere 
you wish to go, Ann." 
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She moved away from me. **IVe asked you 
not to speak like that/' she said curtly. 

"But why— ?" 

« Oh, it's impossible ! '' 

" I'll make it possible if you'd only care for 
me a little — " 

She bit her underlip. "I'm going back to 
work. You've spoilt my dream." 

I seized her arm and swung her around. 
" Why have I spoilt your dream? " I demanded. 
" Why do you treat me as if I had no business — 
no right to love you? " 

" Because I've never given you the right," she 
said, her eyes defiant. 

" After all, it is not a question of right. One 
loves — or one doesn't love." 

"Yes, one loves — or one doesn't," she re- 
peated. 

Our gaze battled for a minute. Then she 
touched my hand, a smile on her lips, " Oh, why 
can't we go on as we once were, Henry? Why do 
you have to be so silly? " 

" We are not even what we once were," I cried 
hotly. 

" Whose fault is that? " she asked calmly, and, 
turning, she left me alone at the window. The 
sweetness and softness of the day had vanished. 
I saw nothing but a dusty, dirty little park in a 
dusty, dirty little New York street. Suddenly I 
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felt a longing for Grace Court with its quiet and 
its peace. There at least I had known content. 
There at least I had not known this flaming, un- 
filled want which my seeking had brought me. 
For a moment, I think, I regretted that I had 
ever left my cloister. 

I decided to revisit Grace Ck)urt that after- 
noon. I felt perhaps I might find solace there. 

But I had no desire to see any one, to talk to 
any one, so it was an hour later, like an expatri- 
ate, like an unhappy shade seeking rest, that I 
slunk into that grey and ancient street. My 
aunt's garden was deserted but there were signs 
of her care. The tulips and hyacinths made a 
fine purple and gold showing and the grass was 
an emerald cloth. I stood peering in at it, 
through the iron railing, half hidden behind the 
privet bushes, for I did not want to be seen from 
the windows. And again, I asked myself why I 
had ever left its shelter. My mood was bitter 
that afternoon. 

Presently I wandered down to the end of the 
street and rested my eyes upon the wide stretch 
of the harbour. I stayed there until twilight 
fell, until the harbour had arrayed herself in 
jewels, jewels of gold and silver, red and green, 
jewels that she slid slowly over her breast while 
her garments captured colour from the sky, 
dimmed from blue to grey, flamed into lovely 
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radiance and died into a warm and pulsating 
purple. 

Then, of a sudden, I found my bitterness gone. 
Taking a last deep breath of the sea air, I swung 
around and tramped down Grace Court, whistl- 
ing, with never a glance for my garden. I was 
hungry for food and companionship and talk. I 
decided to look up Bert Frisbie or Paul Stag 
and persuade one or the other to dine with me 
and go to a frivolous entertainment afterwards. 
But as I was riding back to New York in the 
Subway, I thought it might be well to invite 
Sadie. I had taken her out a few times and each 
time she had been so eager, so grateful . . . 

Accordingly, I went directly to her boarding 
house on Walker Street. 

But she was not in. " She's always home to 
dinner except when she goes out with you or Miss 
Corcoran," said the landlady. "Mebbe you'd 
better wait." 

I sat down in the dismal, red plush parlour 
and waited. Until nine o'clock I waited . . . 

For three days there was no word from Sadie, 
no sign of her. I searched everywhere. I even 
forgot my hurt because of Ann in my anxiety and 
fear because of Sadie. Mr. Barbury had re- 
turned from his fishing trip and when I neglected 
to answer an important letter, he called me into 
his office. 
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I was conscious of bis shrewd eyes penetrating 
me, crinkling into tiny lines at the comers. 

"What is it? Miss Corcoran?" he asked, 
after a moment. He spoke Ann's name hesi- 
tantly. 

I shook my head and then I thought I owed 
him my confidence so I said : " Sadie's gone." 

" Well, it was bonnd to come," he said sooth- 
ingly. "Think what you were trying to do. 
She was like a little animal trapped. You gave 
her food and shelter and schooling but what she 
wanted was affection. That's all that'd bold her. 
Didn't you see it? I did. There was sometbin' 
wild about that kid. She didn't have any sense 
or anythin' like sense. Just feelin's. In the 
old days she'd been all right — protected, shel- 
tered, kept from barm. But she's the kind that 
can't stand freedom — goes down under it." 

" She wasn't bad," I protested. 

" No, she wasn't bad." 

He changed bis tone. " Now, that letter . . ." 

" I'm sorry," I put in. 

He waved bis hand. "To speak frankly, I 
can't have my a£Fairs neglected. Too important. 
You'd better take a week oflf. Go away. Old 
Point Comfort's nice this time o' year — trip by 
sea — tone you up. That's what you need. Got 
enough money? " 

" I can't go away now that she's lost." 
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" Poor fools, we men, ain't we ? About women 
I mean. Men are softer than women, I think. 
Than some women. I'm a fool myself. Yes. 
Eeady to quit everything for — for one woman's 
* Yes.' — Well, take a week oflf and look for her. 
Exhaust yourself. Then you'll feel better." 

« All right. I shall." 

He arose ponderously and came over to me put- 
ting his firm large hand on my shoulder. 
"Brace up, fellow! Not used to knocks, are 
you? We all got to get 'em — the more the bet- 
ter." 

So I agreed to take a week oflf to look for 
Sadie. And that night she returned. 

It was, I remember, a chill night. After a 
week of Mistress Spring's coddling, she had wept 
and flown away. The wind bit as it does in 
March. 

I had been up and down Sixth Avenue after 
dinner, walking desperately, flinging myself into 
those dives that infest the thoroughfare above 
Fourteenth Street. At last I returned, spent 
and weary and horribly dejected. Ann and Paul 
Stag were in the hallway when I entered. They 
had* been to the theatre. 

" Any news? " asked Ann, while Paul stood by, 
a strata of certainty underlying his expression 
of anxiety. For Sadie's story was fairly well- 
known now and they all felt she would ^^ revert." 
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" No news," I answered. 

I climbed upstairs, entered my rooms and 
dropped into my familiar chair. The fire was 
blazing. At first I was too inert to think how 
strange it was that it should be blazing. I had 
not been home since six o'clock. But suddenly 
the realization of the leaping flames came to me. 
I sprang to my feet and my eyes searched the 
room. She was there ! In the comer, flattened 
against the wall, her lips parted, her hand at her 
throat and, in the darkness I could see her eyes 
shining. 

"Sadie!" I called. 

She did not move. 

" Sadie ! " I called again and I ran to her. 

She was dressed in what was left of her old 
finery — the feather hat, the distorted suede top 
shoes. 

Breathlessly, breaking out of her trance, she 
threw herself upon me, limp, weeping, her hands 
clasped against my breast. "Don't send me 
away, Mr. Baker," she pleaded. " Don't ! I'm 
sorry. I know I was bad to do it. But — but 
I couldn't help it. You didn't care for me. You 
only cared for her! That day — that day she 
came in here and I was here — you forgot me. 
I sneaked away. And, oh, something came upon 
me and made me want to get away from you — 
never see you again. I thought I'd never come 
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back. I thought I^d leave you two together for 
good. But then I had to come back — '^ 

She sank to the floor and I, following her, took 
her into my arms. Her hat fell oflE and I rested 
my lips on the crown of her small head and its 
russet-coloured hair. We rocked slowly sidewise 
together. " There ! there ! you little silly/' I 
murmured, mjf lips close to her smooth cheek; 
" I'm not going to send you away. Come ! Stop 
crying ! It's all right, my dear. I'm glad you're 
back." 

She flashed her wet face at me. " Are you — 
glad?" 

" Yes, of course. I've been looking everywhere 
for you." 

She broke into sobs again. " Oh, I hate my- 
self so. But I had nothing to do. You never 
took me anywhere. You was always with Her! 
And I hate her ! I hate her ! " 

Presently, in my arms, she grew quieter until, 
at last, she lay passive, a small inert mass, won- 
derfully soft, wonderfully tender close against 
me. It was delicious to hold her thus. So de- 
licious that as an act of prudence, I picked her 
up and dropped her gently into the big, full- 
bodied chair. 

I seated myself opposite her. Her eyes were 
closed, arms and legs drawn up close, she was 
huddled together into a compact little mass and 
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every once in a while she shivered convulsively. 
She looked utterly tired out. What was I to do 
in this new emergency? How was I to act? At 
last, I lifted her into my arms again, without 
awakening her, and carried her into the bed- 
room. I laid her on the bed and drew oflf her 
shoes and loosened her collar at the throat. On 
the white skin just below the collar were blue 
marks as if a man's hand had grasped her there. 
At the sight of it I grew hot and angry but as the 
heat and anger passed, gazing down upon that 
small, yielding form, another feeling came to 
me . . . 

Suddenly her eyes opened and smiled into 
mine, a little hand fluttered out towards me. 

" Go to sleep," I said roughly and, throwing a 
blanket over her, I turned out the light and fled 
back to the sitting-room. 

" Thank God ! " I muttered, half -aloud, as I 
settled myself before the fire again, " Thank God, 
that I am in love with Ann ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

AFTER this wild and futile outbreak Sadie 
resumed her schooling again. She went 
at it industriously, a little more silent than be- 
fore, a little more subdued. The end of June 
she told me would see her ready to take a posi- 
tion. 

" I can hold a job then, I guess," she said, and 
she did not look at me but sat caressing her 
books, smoothing them with her small soft fin- 
gers. She had not been so much of a child of 
late. She had not come to me so freely with her 
prattle of the day's happenings, with her tiny 
problems and worries. Nor did she even come to 
my rooms so often. Could it be, I wondered, that 
unexpected depths had been reached in this last 
revolt ? Was the soul oif the butterfly aroused at 
last? And I pictured her in those Sixth Avenue 
backrooms, disgusted, nauseated, disillusioned 
by the life that had once been hers — and then 
her winged, broken flight back to me. 

But while I wondered thus about Sadie I won- 
dered more about Ann. Our jolly comradeship 
was truly now a thing of the past. I, no doubt, 
ha 1 killed it. Ann no longer ran downstairs to 
see me ; I was forced always to go up to see her 
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and Lily McCann was ever there, in her smiling, 
immovable amiability quite maddening, not see- 
ing that I wanted to be alone with Ann or, if see- 
ing it, ignoring it. Perhaps she had her orders. 
Once when I went up to see Ann she sent out 
word that she was busy. I remember well the 
sting of that message. In the old days, even if 
she were absorbingly busy she would have taken 
time to pop her head out at me and say : " Hello, 
Henry. Can't see you, old man. Sorry. Come 
up later." 

But one evening I went up there and chanced 
upon Ann alone. I had knocked and received no 
answer. So I pushed in unannounced. Ann 
was not in the room where the tea-table reigned. 
I groped my way through the dark hall and into 
the front room where four lights were blazing, 
accenting furiously the whiteness of the big bare 
room. Through the open doorway I could see 
Ann sitting at her work table. Her instruments 
lay around her together with a scattering of 
drawing paper, paint» and crayons, and, in the 
midst of the clutter her dark head was laid, rest- 
ing on one arm while the other, with a l^andker- 
chief clutched tightly in her hand, hung limp and 
forlorn beside her. 

" Ann ! " I murmured. 

She sprang up as if to her own defence, brush- 
ing a sleeve of her working apron across her 
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eyes. They shone swollen, liquid and flashing. 

" How did you get in? " she demanded. 

" I knocked. No one answered. So I en- 
tered.'^ 

"You had no business to! I wanted to be 
alone. I have some work to do.'' 

" I haven't seen you alone for weeks." 

She made a pretence of studying the design on 
a piece of drawing paper. " Well, what of it? " 
she asked after a pause. 

" Why do you avoid me? " 

** I'm not conscious of it." 

" Oh, Ann, you are. Why will you never let 
me see you alone here? Why do you avoid my 
rooms? Why can we never have those jolly 
talks, you and I, that We used to have together? 
It is cruel of you to say you're not conscious of 
the loss of them." 

"Perhaps it's because you have company 
enough in your rooms without me." 

" You mean — " 

" Yes, I mean Sadie." 

I stood shaken into silence by that. Within 
me I felt a small indignation glowing. It seemed 
so ridiculous that Ann, of all people should be 
jealous of poor, little Sadie. But I stifled this 
indignation. "Don't be absurd, Ann," I said. 
" I feel quite differently about Sadie and you." 

She tore the bit of paper she was holding into 
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tiny pieces. "Yon shonldn't have taken her 
bark." 

" Ann ! '' 

" Yon shouldn't. She had her chance — and 
she threw it aw:ay — made a beast of herself 
again. There are some things that can't be for- 
given." 

" Ann, that isn't like yon ! " I cried. " Surely 
after she repented, was sorry she had gone back, 
you wouldn't have had me turn her out again? " 

"There's only one thing that brought her 
back." 

"What is that?" 

" Need you ask? " And she gazed at me still 
flushed. 

So we hung apart, angry and antagonistic. 

Then through the window floated the plaintive 
music of a street-organ — dim and reminiscent. 
It was grinding out a Viennese waltz and, soft- 
ened by distance, it came to us yearning, full of 
longing for things that never were and things 
that never would be. 

Listening to its tinkle it came to me suddenly 
that I was* losing Ann, letting her slip past me, 
filling her with antagonism when I should be 
supplicating, imploring, wooing her with what 
tenderness I could bare to her of all that vast 
chaotic store I possessed for her . . . And, there 
she was, dear Ann, her dark head bowed as if 
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listening to the music, a dreamy expression 
creeping into her face, one finger resting on her 
firm red lips and the gas light on her dark hair 
filling it with blue shadows. 

I took a step towards her and extended my 
hands : " Ann, I can't drop Sadie, discard her as 
I would a withered flower. But if you come into 
my life, she will go out of it. That I know — 
that I promise. Oh, Ann, can't you see you are 
the one — the only one ..." 

" I have my work," said Ann, and she turned 
from me so that I could only see her profile, the 
firm sharply outlined nose and lips and chin. 
And yet as I looked I could see that the lips were 
trembling ever so slightly and it gave me cour- 
age. I took a step nearer. 

" I shall not interfere with your work. Marry 
me and things will go on as they are — just as 
they are. You will retain your freedom — all 
of it. I shall only ask that I may creep up the 
back stairs to you once in a great while and offer 
you my love, dear — my heart to do with it as 
you will — to send it back empty if you wish, 
but happy with the glimpse of you — the look of 
you." 

" That is what you say now, Henry," she said, 
speaking so low that I had to lean forward to 
catch the words. " But you will ask more and 
more of me. At first you were satis^ed with me 
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as a friendy just to see me, to be near me. Now 
you want to marry me. You tell me I can re- 
tain my freedom. But if I marry you, Henry, 
you will demand more and more of me. And I 

— I shall be weak. I shall succumb and then 

— and then — No, no, Henry, I can't do it ! '^ 
" Ann, you do care a little for me then? ** 
She gave me her hand and regarded me gravely, 

her brows knitted. " I do care, Henry. I care 
too much — but Vm afraid." 

I put my arm around her waist and drew her 
towards me. I saw her eyes close, her face raise 
itself a little to me, her lips pucker — and then 
the plaintive wailing of the street organ stopped. 

Ann wrenched herself away and, quivering, 
stood by the table. " I have my work," she re- 
peated, as if snatching at a phrase she had tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

I stood gazing at her for a minute. But her 
armour was complete. I saw my cause was hope- 
less for the present. I swung on my heel, but at 
the door I stopped and said : " Ann, will you go 
out with me into the country tomorrow? It 
will be beautiful there now. I know a place 
where Bert and I used to go when we were boys. 
It's near the city but quite unspoiled. Will you 
give just this one day? " 

" I have this ring to finish," she protested. 

"You can spare the one day, Ann — please. 
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For the sake of the days of our friendship that 
were once so dear to both of ns." 

"I'll go if Bert and Lily also go/' she con- 
sented reluctantly. 

And with that I had to be content. 



CHAPTER X 

LILY, it developed, was more than willing 
to go on the proposed picnic but Bert 
could not get away from the Dispatch till two 
days later. We postponed the trip accordingly. 

After an eariy shower the appointed morning 
discarded its grey dress and put on one of blue 
and silver. With the sunlight reddening the 
house fronts we started out merrily enou^, 
laden with baskets and bags containing our 
lunch. 

The local train dropped us at a little wayside 
station between Richmond Hill and Flushing. 
Since the days when Bert and I had journeyed 
here in search of wild animals and birds the 
place had changed but slightly. The transpor- 
tation facilities were poor and the city had 
thrown its tentacles everywhere around this iso- 
lated spot but so far spared it. 

We walked past the few poor houses clustered 
around the station and came to a broad, white 
highway over which automobile after automo- 
bile flew by, hastening to the city. We crossed 
the highway and dropped into a field in which, 
at a distance, shawled women were stooping — 
planting or weeding we could not see which — 
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but I remember hoW they straightened their 
weary backs^ and shading their eyes, gazed with 
disapproval at our shouts and laughter. Across 
the field, down a scrubby, stony hill and out 
upon Flushing meadows — a broad marshy ex- 
panse of waving sea grass through which wound 
a sluggish stream. Pale green were the marshes 
where the sun shone, sombre green where the 
clouds hid the sun from them and the wind blew 
across them so that they rolled like waves. 
Pools like bits of a broken mirror looked up at 
the sky and, down to the meadow's edge, in a 
giant horseshoe crept the wooded slopes of the 
hills. 

And spring was in the air that day, soft spring, 
restless spring, dangerous spring ! We followed 
a narrow sodden path which rambled along the 
edge of the marsh. Trees overhung us; young 
and tender greei^ things cushioned our steps. 
Abruptly the path wandered into the woods — 
woods in which dogwood gleamed like white 
stars. The path broke out into an open field 
lush with new grass, deep, high grass. On the 
hill an apple tree in faint pink bloom rose like a 
song against the blue sky. 

Beneath the apple tree we spread our lunch. 
Whenever the wind blew, the apple blossoms fell 
— over our paper plates, on Lily's lap and Ann's 
dark hair. 
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While the girls arranged the lunch — chicken 
salady tomatoes, tongue sandwiches, fruit, Chi- 
anti — Bert and I went to hunt for water. 

Bert's picnicking costume was extraordinary. 
A tan silk shirt with a tan silk collar, a Tolumi- 
nous green tie, striped flannel trousers, a green 
cloth jacket. And with this festive costume, he 
carried a chastened mood. His early ebullience 
had vanished. His eyes drank in the woods and 
meadows, his nostrils, dilated, drew in great 
breaths of the salty, marsh air. He was full of 
" Do you remembers? " 

" Those dear, dead enthusiasms of youth ! ^* 
he exclaimed. "Do you remember when we 
thought we'd conquer life as easily as we'd net a 
yellow butterfly? An' you were going to travel 
all around the world, explore every strange coun- 
try ; an' I was to patch up people, be a big sur- 
geon. Oh, Henry, my boy, why did we let things 
go bang?" 

We stumbled over a bubbling spring throwing 
spray from beneath a rock. A cup on a chain 
sat by it. 

"The man who put this here combined al- 
truism with prudence," said Bert, kneeling to 
fill the jug we had brought. "If only we 
could attach a chain to all our good deeds, 
Henry, and pull them back when they were not 
appreciated." 
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To his surprise I interrupted him with: "I 
want you to do me a favour, Bert? '' 

He eyed me askance but nodded assent. 

"Take Lily off somewhere after lunch and 
leave me alone with Ann." 

" So that's the purpose of the picnic," he said. 
" You wanted the proper setting for your woo- 
ing." And then, his face very sober, " So Ann has 
got you ! " and he looked away across the sweep 
of meadows over which every cloud trailed its 
purple shadow. 

Nevertheless, after we had eaten the delicious 
lunch and drunk the Chianti mixed with the 
spring water and smoked cigarettes and chatted 
lazily, Bert drew Lily away with him and left 
Ann and me together. It was very silent then. 
I imagine both of us felt a little uncomfortable — 
a little breathless. Over our heads in the blos- 
soms of the apple tree a tiny bird was hopping 
around, rustling, uttering a plaintive cry from 
time to time, as if in that glad spring time she 
had not yet found her mate. But suddenly at 
her call another bird came flying swiftly from a 
distant tree. And there followed a disgraceful 
bickering and cooing. 

I stole a glance at Ann to see if she had no- 
ticed. Her eyes evaded mine. " You can't get 
away from it, Ann," I said. " It's inescapable — 
it's everywhere." 
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She did not answer. She was lying back on 
the grass supported by one elbow. She threw 
her cigarette away as I watched and, relaxed, 
lay flat, her hands behind her. I pulled myself 
up beside her. 

" Ann I " I said, and I knew my voice betrayed 
my fright and my agitation. 

She smiled at me ; deep down in her eyes as J. 
gazed into them there gleamed little pools of 
green light. 

" Ann, you don't know how much I love you.^' 

" I know,'* she answered softly. 

" Why, then, don't you — ? " 

" No ! no I " She shook her head and letting a 
hand fall on the grass beside her brought it back 
to her lips with a long blade of grass which she 
placed between her even white teeth while she re- 
garded me with whimsical seriousness. 

" Why won't you marry me? " 

" I've told you why. I shall never marry. I 
refuse to sacrifice myself for any man — even a 
man I like as much as you, Henry." 

" Then you do like me ! " 

" Yes." 

" I would not ask much of you, Ann. I would 
ask no sacrifice." 

"Not at first, perhaps, but later — oh, it is 
later, Henry, that I would suffer; regret — we 
would both be miserable. But why go over all 
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this again? We've discussed it so often. I can't 
seem to impress you with the real horror I have 
of marriage. Yes, horror! I hate it. I hate 
the idea of it. Probably I am not normal in this. 
Certainly not reasonable. But I regard mar- 
riage as a prison, Henry, a prison where all sorts 
of horrible degradations might happen to me — 
against which I would be powerless. I hate the 
thought of being bound, bound to one man, com- 
manded to be faithful, obedient.'^ 

" These are just terms — obsolete terms.'' 

"No! No, they're not! It's expected of a 
woman — as much as ever. They say it's not ex- 
pected — but it is. You put yourself in a man's 
power. You give yourself to him — no, I can't 
bear the thought of it ! It's too horrible ! " 

I drew myself a little nearer to her so that my 
shoulder touched her bosom. My heart felt too 
large for my body ; it was leaping to get free ; my 
breath was checking me. "Then take me on 
your own terms, Ann," I said quickly. "Live 
with me — until you tire." 

Looking into her eyes I could see the little 
pools of green light turn black, smoulder. She 
rolled over on her side away from me. She 
closed her eyes — closed them tightly as if to 
shut out my gaze. " No, I can't do that either," 
she said, with tight lips. 

"Can't? Why not?'' 
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She sat up and looked at me sorrowfully. " I 
haven't the courage, Henry. I believe in it. I 
believe it would be the right thing to do — for I 
care enough for you for that. And I see you 
care enough for me, poor boy, — " her hand, cool 
and compassionate, smoothed my hair, smoothed 
my forehead but there was no coolness, no com- 
passion for me in her touch; my heart beat on 
suffocatingly; my breath came tearing through 
my throat harshly. "All my life I've told 
myself," Ann went on, " that when the crisis 
came I'd accept it; face it, live with the man I 
loved. But now that it has come — I'm afraid. 
Oh, be sorry for me, Henry. Don't be bitter like 
the other men. Judge me for what I am — a 
pitiful, weak, useless thing but don't condemn 
me." 

" But Ann, you did say you'd do this. It was 
your idea, your belief. And now you say you 
can't?" 

She made a slight gesture of helpless appeal. 
" I tell you I can't explain. It's something in 
here that holds me back — " The fingers of her 
hand touched her bosom — "Don't you remem- 
ber the night I came to your rooms and told you 
Tom Barbury wanted me to run away with him, 
wanted to take me all over the world in a yacht? 
Well, I wanted to go, Henry, with all my heart 
and soul I wanted to go. I had not a scruple 
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and yet I could not go ! Some weakness held me 
back^ some inheritance in my blood from a long 
line of God-fearing, respectable, law-abiding an- 
cestors. I believe in these free ideas and yet I'm 
not brave enough to act them. Oh, I know it's 
different with you, Henry — different than with 
Barbury. For I care for you and I did not care 
for him. But just as I Could not go with Bar- 
bury so I cannot go with you. Because I'm 
afraid. And the temptation is stronger" — she 
covered her face with her hands — " a thousand 
times stronger because I love you." 

I jumped to my feet violently beside myself. I 
gripped an overhanging branch of the apple tree 
and the white and pink blossoms came tumbling 
down over the green grass and over Ann as she 
lay there, her face buried against her arm. 

Presently I flung myself down beside her again. 
"But is there no way, Ann?" I cried harshly. 
" You love me and yet you will not marry me nor 
will you live with me. It is unfair — it is damn- 
ably unfair ! " I kept repeating that and to my 
shame, I began to cry. 

She put her hand on my arm to quiet me, she 
leaned over me until her cool soft lips touched my 
face. 

Then I know not what madness seized me but I 
fastened my arms around her and I dragged her 
to my side. I forced my breast against hers and 
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I kissed her again and again on those lips that 
were once so cool and soft and were now so hot 
and angry. I could see the horror leap into her 
eyes — the fear, the loathing, the despair. And 
in some inexplicable way it filled me with a hard 
and bitter satisfaction. 

Her hands tried to push me away, her fingers 
caught at my face, her upper lip fell back from 
her white teeth — but abruptly her struggles 
ceased and, white and helpless, she moaned. . . . 

Then quite suddenly I came out of my mad- 
ness, I flung myself away from her and lay face 
down on the grass. 

Ann arose and stood leaning against the trunk 
of the apple tree, quite calm again. Presently 
she put her hands to her hair and began to ar- 
range it for it had fallen and hung in a black 
mass about her shoulders. And she regarded me 
fearlessly, contemptuously, with a smothered in- 
tensity in her eyes. 

Finally she spoke. Her voice was steady but 
as cruel as fire. " Get up," she said. " Lily and 
Bert are coming." 



CHAPTER XI 

ONE does not throw every restraint, every 
last bit of pride and feeling into the 
whirlpool of passion without paying for it — and 
I paid for that half-hour on the windswept hill 
for many days. I was utterly benumbed; it was 
as if all my little everyday hopes and interests 
and wants were killed by some sudden and over- 
whelming blight. But beneath this lassitude 
burned an intolerable hate. I hated Ann, I 
hated Sadie and, most of all, I hated myself. 

Yet I do not mean to claim that I was ashamed 
of that outburst. Nor did I regret it. I had 
staked everything — everything I dreamed and 
longed and prayed for! — on one last, wild at- 
tempt to win Ann. In that one moment, I had 
forgotten the fine veneer of civilization and self- 
consciousness that my long years in Grace Court 
had put upon me and I had tried to overcome 
Ann's will with the simple directness of a primi- 
tive man who knows no order or law except his 
own mad, ungovernable wants and desires. And 
I had failed ! That hurt : I had failed ! 

A year previous, in the seclusion of Grace 
Court, wrapped in my precious traditions, in my 
pretty creeds of good form, of what a gentleman 
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should do and what he should not^ I would not 
have been capable of that attempt. It was too 
brutal, too straightforward. But during my 
months in New York I had lost many of these re- 
spects and venerations. Life in New York had 
swept them away from me. And Ann herself 
had aroused new depths in me, new emotions 
which lay deep, bestial emotions, too powerful 
to be curbed when they were fully awake. Yet, 
with it all, I think, if Ann had consented to let 
me love her she would have found me docile 
enough. I really believe her lightest wish would' 
have swayed me. She could have so easily, to 
use a trite expression, brought the best out in me. 
She could have shackled me so completely if she 
had cared. But she had not cared. Or rather 
she was afraid. And it was just that, that with- 
drawal although she cared, that had inflamed 
me. . • . 

I wonder if this new type of woman, the type 
which Ann represents so luminously, is quite fair 
to the men with whom they associate. Woman is 
so much more master of herself. She can sweep 
on tumultuously to the danger line and then 
calmly retire. But man, having gone so far, 
must go on. . . . And the remarkable part of it 
was that Ann cared enough to go on (so she said) 
and yet she had been able to retreat. With all 
her emancipation, with all her glittering talk of 
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freedom of ideas, of love and of living when the 
crisis had come, as come it must, simply because 
of conventions which she affected to despise she 
had withdrawn. With all her strength Ann was 
not strong enough, with all her bravery she was 
not quite brave enough ! 

Perhaps some day there will be a new order of 
things, an entirely new arrangement between 
men and women to take the place of our present 
binding and enslaving and, in some ways, degrad- 
ing form of marriage. But until that readjust- 
ment comes, until it has the sanction of public 
opinion, those in the van must suffer as Ann and 
I suffered. And looking at it tranquilly now, 
from a distance, it seems to me that they, the ad- 
vance guard, must suffer whether they withdraw 
as Ann and I did or whether they go on and live 
together in defiance of law and custom and the 
things which people say ... 

Well, for a month or more I went about my 
business and my living as a sick man goes, drag- 
ging myself from task to task, wanly, impa- 
tiently, full of a desperate dislike of everything, 
full of sullen suffering but with a certain desper- 
ate resolve to keep going. 

July with flaming banners paraded the city. 
The streets ran with waves of yellow heat. The 
asphalt softened and blistered. During one 
awful week, I remember, horses fell exhausted 
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between their shafts and the parks at night were 
filled with a recumbent multitude, lying around 
on the parched grass, looking as if they had been 
beaten down by the score in their fierce battle 
with the sun. 

Ann, of course, avoided me. Once I passed her 
on the stairs and she ran by me quickly with 
averted head. Once I found her sailing down 
upon me on the street, pai^asol over head, but 
when she saw me she darted to a shop window 
and gazed therein until I had passed, the parasol 
turned to warn me off. 

One Sunday afternoon there were plodding 
footsteps on the stairs and Lily McCann entered 
my sitting-room. She was very subdued, her 
face heavy with doubt. When I motioned her to 
a chair where the open window ruffled the cur- 
tains she shook her head. " No, I can't stay. 
Ann's out else I wouldn't have dared to come 
down." 

She shifted from one foot to the other. I 
suppose I looked at her questioningly. 

" Say, what I want to know is what's the mat- 
ter between you and Ann. She won't tell me 
anything. Says you're a beast — that's all. 
Ever since that day in the country. Was it — 
was it something that happened then? " 

I nodded. " Yes, but I'd rather not speak of 
it." 
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Her round head with its red hair shook com- 
prehendingly. " All right. Just wanted to let 
you know I wasn't mad at you." Her hand 
touched the door handle white she said hesitat- 
ingly and a little defiantly. " Oh, Ann makes 
me sick. She wants to keep her cake and eat it, 
too. These modem ideas of hers. She expects 
men J:o be angels — angels with brains — as if 
there were such things. Isn't it funny? "— she 
raised her head and her small green eyes shone 
mistily — " Isn't it funny that girls like Ann al- 
ways get all the admiration and love while the 
girls who'd give something in return get noth- 
ing? " 

Her brow was dewed with the heat and sud- 
denly, with an energetic motion she drew her 
handkerchief across it. She seemed anxious to 
change the subject. " Well, I'd better go. Ann 
will be back. Awful hot, isn't it? " 

" Yes. The city's horrible in this weather.'^ 

a We're going away next week to Mt. Oral in 
the Berkshires.'^ 

She opened the door. 

" Lily, I want to thank you for coming in this 
way.'^ I shook her hand. 

" That's all right, Henry, I wanted to.*' She 
swung out the door abruptly and I could hear 
her climbing the stairs very slowly to the floor 
above. 
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A week later I saw a trunk carried out to a 
waiting express wagon and I knew Lily and Ann 
were off for the mountains. Ann did not even 
come in to say good-bye. Up to the very last I 
hoped she would. I suppose it was foolish of me 
to look for forgiveness but I thought that if Ann 
had cared she might have understood a little how 
much it would have meant to me. 

As Ann withdrew from my life so Sadie en- 
tered it. As Ann left it bleeding^ with gaping 
wounds^ with sullen dark longings^ with morose- 
ness stalking, so Sadie came into it with balms 
and comforts, with soft little hands whose every 
touch was healing. During that first month in 
which I paid most for my folly, in which I suf- 
fered as one who is through with the glamour of 
living, I was always conscious of Sadie, a yearn- 
ing shadow, in the background. She never of- 
fered a word of sympathy and yet I saw it in her 
eyes, in the quick silent movements of her hands 
trembling, I believe, to caress me. She was 
very quiet; as if she did not trust herself to 
speak. 

She stole in and out of my rooms like a little 
grey mouse. We seemed to fall naturally into 
the habit of dining together. Poor child! It 
could hardly have been very pleasant for her. I 
would trudge alongside her, silent, full of bitter- 
ness, full of contempt, barely speaking to her. 
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She never complained. She never, that I remem- 
ber, bro^e into my turgid meditations. It was 
only during one week in which she was ill that I 
realized how accustomed I had become to her 
presence, how I had come to count upon that un- 
uttered consolation of hers. 

Several times we took the ferry to Staten Is- 
land or the steamboat to Coney Island and had 
our meals at one of those restaurants overlooking 
the water where there was some slight pretence 
of a breeze. Curious meals they were. I sat 
mute, occupied with the dull ashes of my 
thoughts while Sadie watched me. She seemed 
to be always watching me. 

She had graduated from the business college at 
the end of June and had obtained a position 
readily enough. In the plain black suit with 
white collar and cuflfs that she now wore her 
appearance was absurdly business-like. And I 
imagine she was at last fairly competent. The 
commission house that employed her was down 
in Washington Street not so very far from the 
mammoth building in which the Wheat Products 
Company had its offices. We used to meet be- 
neath the elevated station at Cortlandt Street 
and there make our plans for the evening's 
dinner. Bather I did. " Shall we go to Brigh- 
ton Beach or up to the Astor Eoof ? '* I would 
ask. 
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Always her answer was the same. "I'll go 
wherever you want to go/' 

She never expressed an opinion and sometimes 
it exasperated me. I remember speaking about 
it as if it really mattered. 

Presently it occurred to me that Sadie was 
watching me as if she expected something to 
happen to me, as if she were waiting anxiously 
for some great transformation in me. 

Often at dinner when I started to make a 
trivial remark about the weather or the chops or 
Mr. Barbury she would lift her eyes to mine 
quickly, expectantly, as if she had looked for 
words quite different from the banal ones I spoke 
and her head would fall as if she were immensely 
disappointed and yet did not want me to see that 
disappointment. 

It made me wonder. Eventually, of course, 
I discovered what it was. 



CHAPTER XII 

MR. BARBURY had been away for a week 
and upon his return he stopped at my 
desk one afternoon with: 

" Look here, Baker, have dinner with me to- 
night, will you? '^ 

" Yes, Til be glad to," I answered, and, indeed 
I was glad to for I liked the Great Man. 

Together, at half-past five, we sauntered forth. 
The office closed at five but some employes were 
still bent over ledgers and typewriters and I 
remember they watched us furtively as we went 
out, Barbury's arm linked in mine. 

His car was waiting for him at the curb and 
through the hot, choked city streets we motored 
up to his apartment. For I was to discover he 
did not live in the palace which we had always 
imagined but more modestly in one of those huge 
ornate apartment houses in West End Avenue 
with a marble cave of an entrance and half- 
a-dozen negro boys in uniform to dance attend- 
ance as one entered. And his apartment itself 
was the largest I have ever seen — room opened 
into room; there were evidently four or five 
baths find the servants had a small rear apart- 
ment of their own. 
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" I thought we'd have a little quiet dinner at 
home," he said. " Mrs. B's away in the country 
but if you'd rather go to a restaurant on some 
roof — " 

" No, I'd much rather stay here.'' 

" Well, I'll go and take a cold bath. Always 
take a cold bath after the day's work. Mebbe 
you'd like one yourself? " 

" No, thanks." 

^^Make yourself at home then. Magazines, 
books, cigarettes" — he waved his hand toward 
the large library table and left me. 

I sat down by the open window but I did not 
i-ead. Faint warm breezes blew in from the 
river, ruffling the silk window shades while I 
examined with interest the home of my employer. 
It was well furnished — tapestried chairs of ma- 
hogany, Persian rugs of deep and glowing colour, 
a dark and subdued tapestry wall paper, Chi- 
nese vases, a marble or two — it was so well 
furnished that I could not but suspect the hand 
of a professional decorator. And here and there 
were marks of an earlier period in the Barburys' 
career — sentimental objects which, I suppose, 
they could not quite bring themselves to relin- 
quish. On that rich and dark tapestry paper 
were hung ridiculous and incongruous pictures 
— a large engraving of a young lady with dis- 
heveled hair rowing desperately towards a light- 
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house^ an atrocious painting of small children 
playing in what appeared to be a farmyard with 
a menagerie of animals^ a horse, cows, sheep 
and even pigs in the background ; a glass case of 
stuffed humming birds delicately poised on a 
painted background of twigs and leaves. The 
books on the gleaming mahogany table were 
further betrayal — several volumes of E. P. Boe; 
a lavender bound, " Daily Thoughts for Daily 
Needs,'' and a promiscuous scattering of senti- 
mental poems in leather covers. 

At half-past six we dined in a baronial hall 
of a dining-room and the dinner was served by 
a negro butler who talked and chaffed with Mr. 
Barbury over each course. 

" Cold consomme, General. Very fine for hot 
weather." 

^^ I hate the damn stuff, Jackson." 

" Cool you off. General. Eat a little of it — 
Jus' a mouthful." 

And then later: 

"Now, here's somethin' you'll like. General. 
A li'l chicken with brown gravy an' rice — the 
missus told me to give you that often" — and 
with a flourish he set a heaping plateful before 
Barbury. 

The meal was good although simple but those 
plain, homely dishes appeared odd placed upon, 
plates of red and gold porcelain. 
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We sat long over our coffee and cigars — for 
Barbury insisted that I have a cigar. " I keep 
cigarettes, too, for my guests," he said, " but I 
can't get over my contempt for the filthy things," 
and then apologetically, ^* D' you mind if I take 
off my coat? Somehow I can't get over my old 
bad habits. I guess sometimes I set Mrs. B. 
crazy when she has her society friends in to 
dinner." 

His coat removed, he settled back into his chair 
with a grunt of satisfaction, beaming at me, 
large and rosy. 

"I went up to Mt. Oral last week," he an- 
nounced abruptly. 

I saw then that he had a purpose in inviting 
me to dinner. " Yes? " I asked expectantly. 

" You've lost favour with Miss Ann," he said 
peering at me keenly through the cloud of to- 
bacco smoke. 

" Yes, Ann has no further use for me." 

" What did you do ? " 

" I wanted to marry her." 

He sat long over that, silent, brooding. "I 
guess she ain't the marrying kind," he said 
finally. 

" She hates the very thought of marriage." 

He stirred uneasily. "These modem ideaB 
are too much for me. I wonder what she does 
want? She ought to have a man somehow, 
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oughtn't she? No woman like that's complete 
without a man. I never knew a girl like Miss 
Ann before. I never thought I'd like to know 
one like her. I've always thought women were 
— well, something you felt a little sorry for, 
something you had an awful need of at times 
but something you'd better leave alone when you 
were really busy gettin' ahead. I got time to 
look around now and wonder a little. Some- 
times I have a funny feeling that Miss Ann 
knows a damn sight more than I do and is a 
damn sight stronger, too. Oh, I don't mean this 
kind of strength " — he stretched his round, well- 
muscled arms out — "but strength in having 
one's own way, getting what one wants. But 
what the devil does she want? ^^ 

I did not answer and he let his eyes roam 
around the wainscoted walls of the wide dining- 
room. Then suddenly as if beaten on by an im- 
pulse, he leaned across the table and said im- 
pressively. "I think if you gave up that kid 
you run around with you might have a chance 
with Ann even now.'^ 

Remembering what Ann had told m6 of Bar- 
bury, I recognized his generosity, his fairness. 
" I can't give up Sadie," I said. 

"Do you care enough for her — to marry 
her? " 

Truth to tell, I had never thought of marrying 
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Sadie. The idea was new to me. I shrugged 
my shoulders. 

His eyes glistened. " Then you are out of the 
running where Miss Ann is concerned? '^ 

After a long while I nodded. " Yes, I think I 
am." 

A secret satisfaction which was Tery plain to 
me enwrapped him at that. He drew great puffs 
upon his cigar. His eyes glistened the more. 
Presently he came around and stood beside me, 
his large warm hand upon my shoulder. 

" I like you, Baker,^' he said, " I don't want 
to do anything that'll hurt you. An' I expect 
great things of you in a business way. How'd 
you like me to send you out to one of my plants 
for a few months so you can really learn about 
the business?" 

"Oh, I'd rather stay on my present job," I 
answered carelessly — I had no great desire for 
a career in the manufacture of breakfast food. 

He shook his head at me. He regarded me 
with that compassionate look which seemed to 
say, "Ability — but no push!" 

" Let's go into the library and have a drink,'^ 
he said, after a minute or two, and he sighed. 

" You know," he said, after the negro butler 
had brought in tall glasses clinking with ice, 
filled with gin and grenadine and vichy, "you 
know, Baker, it's a funny thing but I can trust 
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you because you've got no ambition — none that 
I can see. You wouldn't do me because you've 
got no ambition to do me. I can tell you secrets 
about — well, about myself — because you won't 
tell 'em over my head." 

" Oh, come ! " I said, turning lazily in the 
chair. " You wouldn't expect any fairly decent 
man to blackmail you, would you? " 

"Well, I dunno," he said, shaking his head 
morosely. 

We talked desultorily for perhaps an hour 
more. At half-past nine I arose to go. Barbury 
in his shirt sleeves accompanied me to the door 
of the apartment. There was more on his mind. 
Moreover, he held me at the door, his hand on my 
coat lapel while he burst forth with: "After 
all, all we rich American men have got is work 

— and women. We've been so busy^making 
money we ain't had time to learn anything about 

— painting or literchoor or the stage — except 
mebbe the back door of the stage. Sometimes, 
late in life, we take up golf — but what's the 
satisfaction in that? Mebbe, I can't explain it, 
but it seems to me all the beauty we get is from 
women. Work and women — that's all. Never 
any time for anything else. Work for the day 
time, women for the night time. It's a hell of 
a life, ain't it? " 

"What about our wives?" I asked. 
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A hurt look came over his face; a shy, en- 
treating look. He gazed at me reproachfully as 
if reproving me for asking that question. " Well, 
it's damn unfair to our wives," he admitted 
grudgingly. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WITH the coming of fall, everybody piled 
back to town. The social welfare girls 
came back from Western cities where they had 
been visiting their relations, the painters and 
sculptors and writers came back from Province- 
town and Maine and their deserted farms in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, John Poultney 
came back from Europe and Ann and Lily re- 
turned from Mt. Oral. 

And with the advent of this host, I discovered 
that I had become an outcast in their ranks. 
Because of Sadie. I do not know how the im- 
pression spread but they all took it for granted 
that I was Sadie's lover and furthermore that I 
had thrown over Ann for Sadie. Among these 
Radicals and Unconventionalists, it appeared, 
there were certain rules and regulations as to 
what kinds and degrees of freedom were to be 
tolerated — and I had gone beyond them. They 
had become imbued with the idea that I had 
treated Ann with rank injustice, that I had, in 
fact, discarded Ann, who was their idol, to take 
up with Sadie who was worse than no one at 
all. In solid ranks, in massed phalanxes, ihey 
stood by Ann.^ 
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They were, I could see, in a terrific quandary. 
They had to be broad-minded about it; it was 
part of their creed to be broad-minded but, at 
the same time, they were determined to show 
me their disapproval. None of the girls — the 
girls who painted or wrote or were engaged in 
Social Service work of some kind or other — 
came to my rooms any more. If I met them on 
the street they nodded curtly, with cold eyes. 
And while the men were still friendly they 
greeted me with an obnoxious air. They looked 
so awfully knowing. All except John Poultney. 
I met him on Eighth Street one afternoon and 
we went around to the Caf6 Martin for a drink 
together. 

The Caf6 Martin that fall was just becoming 
popular with the Army of the Insurgents. There 
they would sit for hours over a highball or a 
gin rickey, talking ceaselessly. There, acquaint- 
ances would drop in and nod one to another. 
There friends would meet and have a drink before 
going to dinner or after coming from dinner. 

" Well, Henry, you're in wrong,'' said John 
Poultney, after we had settled down at a vacant 
table. " The only new gossip in town this fall 
seems to be about you and Ann and that little 
girl of yours. I always like to get my gossip 
first hand. What's it all about? " 

"I can't imagine what it is all about," I 
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answered. " Sadie and I have not transgressed 
your moral code." 

" My moral code? I have no moral code." 

" Anybody's moral code." 

"What's it matter?" he asked languidly. 
"These precious friends of ours make me ex- 
ceedingly tired. Poser.i, fakers. The minute 
any one does anything unconventional, they are 
as shocked as their own grandmothers would 
be. Let them get over it " — he laughed — " I've 
had to live down much worse things." 

Bert, however, took quite another view of the 
matter. He burst into my rooms one night, 
flushed and indignant. Sadie was there when he 
came but she left almost immediately upon his 
appearance. She disliked him intensely. 

With his leg flung over the arm of a chair, he 
exclaimed : " Say, it's none of my business, old 
man, but I hate to see you losin' caste this way." 

" What do you mean? " 

"I mean — Sadie. We can't stand for that 
sort of thing in that sort of way. It would 
be all right if the girl were your equal — were 
one of us. But you're not standing for any 
principle — for any ideal in this affair. It's 
simply the same as a rich man keeping an estab- 
lishment uptown. It's immoral. An' then 
there's the way you treated Ann." 

" Look here, Bert ! " I cried hotly. " Since 
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when have you become Ann's defender instead of 
her detractor? If I remember correctly you've 
said some rather rotten things about Ann in the 
past." 

He was not in the least abashed. " Oh, pshaw 

— mebbe I did, but I hate to see a girl like Ann 
chucked over for this kid." 

^^ Has Ann said anything to make you think 
I chucked her for Sadie? " 
" Certainly not. Ann wouldn't say anything 

— too much pride — but people can't help see- 
ing." 

For a moment an explanation hung on my lips 
but I thought better of it and said instead. " It's 
strange to find you taking this high moral tone, 
Bert." 

"Well, I guess I haven't much license to 
preach. But I never did anything so openly — 
so flagrantly. I kept my misdeeds under cover. 
People knew about 'em, I suppose, but at least 
I didn't parade 'em before their faces so that 
they had to show their disapproval." 

I jumped to my feet and, with my back to 
Bert, fumbled with an ornament on the mantel. 
I could hear Bert moving about in his chair 
uneasily. Presently he shot at me, " Oh, cheer 
up. I guess after a while people will forget it. 
If only you'd send that girl about her business. 
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She's got a job now I understand. You can't 
even claim that she needs your help any more." 

"Suppose I tell you, Bert, that Sadie and I 
are nothing more than friends." 

He grinned knowingly. "Why did Ann 
change so suddenly then?" 

"Please leave Ann out of this. I'm telling 
you the truth, believe me or not as you please." 

His eyes probed me. " You and she have been 
seen around together all summer long. She's 
been here in your rooms night after night." 

" You don't believe me, then? " 

" If you say so, old man, I'll have to believe 
you." 

It was quite evident he did not. 

At ten o'clock that night Sadie returned. She 
stole in, as usual, quietly and as if half -expecting 
me to send her away. 

I went up to her and put my two hands on her 
shoulders. 

" Sadie, you can't come to my rooms like this 
any more," I said gently. 

"I just came in for a minute to ss^ good- 
night." \ 

"I know, dear, it's perfectly all^righ^ but 
people are imagining horrible things aBOut us. 
I don't want them to think such things about 
us." 
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" I don't care," she said fiercely. 

I kissed her and sent her forth, but at the 
door she turned. " I'll come until — until you 
make me stay away," she said. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TWO days later I met Ann on the stairs. 
Awkward and embarrassed, I tried to get 
bj her but she stopped me with : 

"Come on up and have some tea with me, 
Henry. I want to talk with you." 

I followed her up to that familiar room in 
which I had not set foot for six months. And 
as if nothing had ever happened Ann started 
to make tea, leaning back in her chair after the 
kettle was placed on the spirit lamp, her hands 
behind her head. 

" Where's Lily? " I asked. 

" Oh, why bother with Lily? She's gone to a 
musicale or something with a man she picked 
up at Mt. Oral. 

Regarding me with that tremendously amused 
expression she said after a little silence, " It's 
a fine old story they're concocting about us, 
Henry." 

" Yes." 

" I don't like it.'^ 

J said nothing. 

"I don't like it," she repeated a little petu- 
lantly. 

" Well, you can deny it, Ann." 
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"Ab if denying it would do any good. The 
r61e of the jilted young lady is new to me and I 
don't like it one bit." 

" It's rather ridiculous for them to think that." 

" Ridiculous or not, they think it. I want to 
see it ended." 

I said nothing and leaning forward, her slim 
hands clasped before her, she said, "You can 
end it, Henry." 

"I? How?" 

" By resuming our old friendship," — and then 
watching me very closely, she said, " I suppose 
you've gotten over your — foolishness." 

"By my foolishness do you mean — my love 
for you, Ann?" 

" Yes." 

I considered the question closely. I consid- 
ered that Ann no longer stirred me as she had. 
I could sit thus calmly with her discussing it 
without emotion, could look into those grey green 
eyes of hers without feeling my pulses beat 
madly. Finally, I said. "I think I am over 
my foolishness, Ann." 

She did not speak for a minute. The kettle 
was boiling by now and it gave her an excuse to 
make the tea. She handed me a cup and then 
lifting her own to her lips said. " Then shall 
we resume our old friendship? " 

" Nothing would suit me better." 
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*' Of course, there's a condition." 

I think I knew what that condition was before 
she even replied to my question : " What condi- 
tion, Ann? " 

" You must give up this girl." 

I shook my head and laughed. "No." 

Her foot moved impatiently. " You must." 

" No." 

" Not even at the price of my friendship? " 

" Not even at that price." 

Suddenly she arose and coming to the couch 
sat down beside me. She placed her hand over 
mine. "Oh, Henry, don't make this mistake. 
If you only realized — You broke away from 
the rut of things, from stagnation, you came 
to New York urged by a spirit to seek new ideas, 
new ideals, and for a time you were so fine, 
Henry, so fine! But now you are setting your 
back to it all. Now you're tying yourself down 
to something far worse than anything you left 
behind you. It's — so shameful ! What can she 
give you? Nothing — nothing but what you can 
buy in the streets as Bert does." 

I cried aloud at that. " Ann, you wrong her 
— and you wrong me." 

" Perhaps I do, a little. She is fond of you, 
I suppose. But have you looked into the future, 
Henry? Have you seen beyond the first month 
and the first year? You'll be miserable then 
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and 80 will she. For youll be bound together. 
You're not the type of man to take this thing 
lightly. It will have its effect upon your entire 
life. And will she satisfy you later? Later 
when your reason reasserts itself? No, she 
won't. She can't. But you won't leave her. 
That absurd conscience of yours won't let you. 
Henry, my dear, you'll suffer. That's why I 
want you to give her up now before it's too late. 
Y'ou will never be happy for long with this 
tawdry little love. Y'ou will demand more — so 
much more." 

" I aspii*ed to another love," I reminded her 
grimly. 

She flushed a deep angry red, and rising 
walked to the window gazing out at the tiny 
triangular park. " It may not be too late — 
for that other love," she said presently in a very 
low^ voice. 

" It is too late." 

" Why? " 

"I don't know why," I answered huskily. 
" I'll try to explain, Ann. It's as if I had 
climbed a mountain and there from the summit 
had a vision of all the world and of all that the 
world contains, broad glowing valleys bathed in 
sunlight, with palace windows catching the glint 
of the sun, with a brave array of lords and ladies 
riding out on the white road, with birds singing 
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and the perfume of flowers rising on the still 
air and then, as if I had plunged off that moun- 
tain top and fallen badly wounded — very badly 
wounded, Ann! — into an abyss. There I lay 
sick unto death. After a long time in the dark- 
ness a little light began to glimmer at one end. 
I turned towards it — naturally I turned 
towards it. I was ill and querulous and suffer- 
ing but the little light continued to glow un- 
complainingly, continued to lead me out into a 
meadow where I could see the sunlight again. 
Not the wonderful radiant sunlight I had 
seen before, perhaps, but a dim sweet peaceful 
sunlight. And now you ask me to turn away. 
You ask more. You ask me to put out that little 
light, stamp upon it — kill it ! " 

"Oh, but I don't! I ask you to climb the 
mountain again ! " 

" You forget that the force and the power that 
made me climb the mountain are gone." 

Her lips fell contemptuously, " Then you are 
weak." 

" Yes — perhaps I am weak." 

She regarded me as on€ apart, dispassionately, 
with her old air of cool aloofness. " I wonder 
if you're worth it?" she asked. 

" Worth it? " 

" Worth this attempt of mine. It was not so 
easy, Henry, to make these advances. It took 
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quite a little courage to drag my pride in the dust 
for you as I have just done. But — yes! — Fd 
drag it farther and deeper if I thought it would 
prevent this mess, this horrible mess, you're 
making of your Ufa" 

I said nothing and then she held out her hand. 
" Well, good-bye ; I'll not trouble you any more." 




CHAPTER XV 

WITH Mr. Barbury's intervention the sit- 
uation became intolerable. Before he 
spoke, I had begun to feel there was no escape 
for Sadie and me from this storm of interference. 
Why didn't people leave us alone to work out 
our own problem ? It was as if we were walking 
safely enough along the edge of a precipice but 
the danger was that all these people rubbing 
up against us, jolting us, pointing at us, would 
ultimately cause us to lose our balance, topple 
us over. It filled me with rather reckless 
desperate thoughts and ideas. I began to think 
seriously of resigning my position, of moving 
away from my rooms and starting out again 
somewhere where no one would know me, where 
I would be free from all this meddling. But I 
could not take Sadie with me. And I could not 
leave her. 

Then in the midst of these agitations, Barbury 
spoke to me. 

He called me into his private office, one after- 
noon, a week after my talk with Ann. Through 
the wide high windows I could see a great 
pageant of thunder clouds parading the sky in 
ominous formation. And while we talked the 
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rain came down in a blinding curtain that shut 
off the view of the harbour and isolated us from 
the world, far up in that lofty building. 

Mr. Barbury began the interview with some 
instructions about his personal affairs, then 
sweeping a mass of papers to one side he exploded 
into: "What's all this I hear about you and 
that girl, Baker? " 

He must have noticed my expression of resent- 
ment but he went on: "Well, why don't you 
answer? " 

" I have been with Sadie a great deal if that's 
what you mean. But aB for the gossip it's not 
true." 

He looked at me as if, like Bert, he doubted 
my statement. His large face with its over- 
hanging eye-brows brooded for a while. 

" Can't have that sort of thing going on with 
a confidential employ6 of mine," he announced 
presently. 

"I told you it isn't going on — not in the 
way you mean." 

"You know what it leads to" — he ignored 
my interruption — "Can't trust a man who mon- 
keys around with a woman — that sort of 
woman. Always ends in trouble — disgrace." 

" What do you want me to do? " 

" Give her up ! " 

"And if I refuse?" 
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He hesitated a moment^ sitting Very still, his 
lowering eyes always on my face. " In that 
case/' he said, and cleared his throat, ^^in that 
case you'd better resign." 

The utter ridiculousness of it struck me. 
Here he was threatening me with a thing which 
I had already considered as a means of escape 
— using it as a club over my head to force me 
to do his bidding. I think I laughed aloud while 
he frowned and brought his brows together, 
plainly puzzled. i 

" All right ! " I exclaimed. 

"All right?" 

" I mean I'll resign." 

He arose ponderously and walked to the win- 
dow where he stood, his hands sunk in his 
pockets, regarding the streaming rain as if it 
were personally responsible for his embarrass- 
ment. "Hell, I can't play a woman's game!" 
he exclaimed at last. 

"A woman's game? What do you mean?" 
He did not answer and I had a sudden intuition. 

I saw Ann as she was at the end of our last 
interview, when she told me if it would help to 
save me she would drag her pride further in the 
dust. 

"Miss Corcoran has been to see you?" 

He nodded reluctantly. 

" She asked you to force me to give up Sadie? " 
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" She told me it was for your own good." 

I felt ill, nauseated. Somehow it did not seem 
fair of Ann. It was not playing the game above 
board as I had always expected Ann, of all 
people, to play it. For my own good? What 
of Sadie's good? That evidently did not mat- 
ter, not if she went down and down into those 
depths from which we had once rescued her. 

Mr. Barbury broke into these bitter thoughts 
of mine. " Damn it. Baker. I don't want you 
to resign. I need you. An' I like you. I don't 
care whether you keep on with this girl or not. 
None o' my business. Just lost my head because 
Ann — Miss Corcoran came down here and got 
me to say I'd do it. She ain't such a bad sort 
that little girl of yours. Only too soft. All 
feelings. Like a child that never ought to have 
grown up. Keep her if you want to. I don't 
care. Let's forget we spoke about it." 

" You don't believe then that there is nothing 
between us? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Don't care. A 
man's got to — to have something of that sort, 
I guess." 

Before I left the office he came over and took 
my arm in his big warm grasp. His eyes almost 
pleaded. "We're still friends, aren't we?" he 
asked. 

I remember how warmly chaotic my mind was 
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that afternoon while I walked over to Cortlandt 
Street to meet Sadie. Thoughts crowded in, 
burst into flame, danced wildly — thoughts that 
I tried in vain to exclude. The last thing in 
the world I had wanted was to become Sadie's 
lover. The very thought of it revolted me. I 
had rescued her from the street but not for my 
own personal desires. There had been some- 
thing immensely sacred to me in the way I had 
been able to lift Sadie into a decent self-respect- 
ing position. It gave me, a glow every time I 
thought of it. It made me feel that, with all 
its other failures, my seeking for new life and 
new ideas had not been altogether unsuccessful. 
Sadie had been a trust given to me and I had 
no intentions of violating that trust. 

And yet — and yet, here were all these people 
believing I had violated it, taking it for granted 
that that was just what I had done, suggesting 
it to me constantly, showing me the possibility 
of it, telling me that Sadie was simply waiting 
for me, ready to throw herself into my arms at 
my first word — and of course, deep down within 
me, deny it as I would, I knew Sadie was watch- 
ing and waiting for that word from me. 

We met as usual beneath the elevated station 
at Cortlandt Street. The thunder shower of the 
afternoon had cleared the air, freshened and in- 
vigorated it. Even though it was August there 
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was a sharp autumnal sting to it We decided 
therefore to have our dinner in some quiet res- 
taurant. Sadie spoke timidly of Paradini's but 
ParadinPs was too intimately associated in my 
mind with Ann. Ultimately we joined the 
throng which was pouring down Cortlandt 
Street, climbed the stairs to the Ninth Avenue 
" L " and journeyed up to Celestine's on Twenty- 
seventh Street 

And as the train rattled uptown I looked 
around at the people sitting close upon us, men 
and women, busy with their evening papers and 
I wondered if they, too, would condemn Sadie 
and me if they knew as much about us and as 
little about us as our friends knew. I had small 
doubt of their condemnation. 

We found a table for two out in the backyard 
near the tiny flower bed where a few geraniums 
gaze yearningly up through a slit in the canvas 
at the open sky. There we ate our meal silently 
while Celestine brought us hot soup in a white 
bowl and macaroni covered with cheese and small 
cups of black coffee. That evening I found my- 
self regarding Sadie more closely than I had in 
many weeks. 

The little creature was prettier than ever; of 
late, a certain daintiness, a certain fastidious- 
ness had crept into her ways. She ate delic^^tely 
and sparingly; she had watched and imitated 
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the table manners of various women she had 
seen in different restaurants until her own were 
quite perfect. She wore a white shirtwaist, 
figured with a little flower which she had bought 
for herself out of her first earnings and in the 
gas light her russet hair shone in burnished 
strands beneath the white straw of her hat on 
which nodded a few poppies. Her small, pointed 
face glowed with faint colour. When our eyes, 
met she quickly looked away but I knew that at 
other times she kept them on me wistfully and 
watchfully. 

Once her hand touched mine and she would 
have withdrawn it instantly but I grasped it and 
could feel it trembling. And I was conscious 
that the men at tables around us glanced often 
at Sadie as if they found pleasure in the sight 
of her. Yes, she had bloomed wonderfully, 
bloomed softly like some little wood flower that 
was ready to droop again at the first fierce touch 
of the sun or the wind. 

When we stood outside in the street I said 
briefly : " Let's go home.'' 

Gusts of wind, sharp and moist, blew in our 
faces and along the gutter ran scraps of paper 
and straw and such rubbish as the street gathers 
to itself. She put her arm into mine and we 
tramped along, side by side, her weight holding 
me back a little. So we reached my rooms. 
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" Will you come in? " I asked. " I have some- 
thing to talk to you about." 

She followed me as she had followed me so 
many times, obediently and without a word. 

I sat down in a low chair while she stood a 
little distance away, her fingers plucking at a 
poppy coloured bow at her throat. Presently I 
put out my hand and swiftly, she flew towards 
me and placed both her hands into my extended 
one. 

" Sadie," I began and I realized I was speak- 
ing with difficulty, that I had to force the words. 
** Sadie, as you know there has been a, great 
deal of talk about us two. People are saying 
all sorts of rotten things. For a time, I thought 
it didn't matter. But it may matter. I don't 
trust myself — as I did. And you may be hurt, 
my dear, just when you're starting out in life 
again so bravely. Sadie, do — do you think we 
had better say good-bye to each other? " 

As if my words had released some secret spring 
within her, she threw herself upon me, sobbing, 
her hot little face burnt itself against mine, her 
hot little hands tugged at mine, beat my breast. 
" No ! No ! " she cried. " I don't care what 
people say. What does it matter to me? I'm 
not a good girl, Henry — " Over and over again, 
she repeated those phrases and, at the end, worn 
out, as if she had struggled in vain to express 
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all she really meant and felt, she rested her slim 
little body against mine and whispered, "I 
love you, Henry." 

My arms closed around her and for a long 
time we sat so enwrapped, her heart beating 
against mine. I was dizzy; the blood beat in 
my ears with the sound of muffled drums in the 
distance. 

Once she looked up into my face and her hands 
smoothed my cheeks. " I've been waiting so long 
for this," she breathed and then passionately: 
" ever since she hurt you so ! " 

A hunger for her swept over me ; my scruples, 
my sense of right and wrong, my stern resolu- 
tions and wonderfully fine ideas and principles, 
for the second time in my life, were quite carried 
away. 

** Sadie, will you go away with me? " I asked. 

" I'll go anywhere you want me to," she an- 
swered. 

And so it was that Ann, Mr. Barbury and 
Bert, — in fact, the whole of our little world with 
its gossip and its condemnation, with its warn- 
ings and its interferences — did finally, throw 
Sadie into my arms. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MY overwhelming desire was to get away 
with Sadie, far away from these people 
who watched and smiled and whispered. We 
could not live together in New York. Some- 
how I regarded that with the greatest repug- 
nance. I cannot explain the peculiar horror 
with which I did regard it. Perhaps it was 
because here we would be under the eyes of 
people who knew us, who so long had accugfed 
us and whose accusations we had so long been 
able to scorn and to deny. But now our only 
hope was in flight — swift guilty flight. 

Even on that first night, the night when the 
barrier between Sadie and myself had crushed 
down, I was planning our trip to Europe; I was 
even wondering in a dazed way if there were a 
steamer leaving on the morrow. 

But with the morrow came a less fevere^ out- 
look. I saw that there were innumerable little 
arrangements to be made. I had to leave my 
affairs, unimportant though they were, in some 
sort of order. I had to give Mr. Barbury at 
least a brief notice, explain to him certain de- 
tails of his personal affairs which I had been 
handling. And I wished, too, to see my aunt^ 
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and, if possible, make my peace with my uncle 
before putting the width of the Atlantic between 
us. 

Sadie, too, when I saw her the next afternoon 
voiced falteringly a need of clothes. She had to 
have a few days in which to shop, she claimed, 
although she plainly showed she would be willing 
to forego the pleasure if I so wished. And I 
remember well the pride with which she refused 
at first the money I offered her. 

" I've got money of my own," she said. " I^ve 
saved up fifty-four dollars. I can buy a lot 
with that." 

But I made out a list of things she ought to 
have — with a delicious, tender sense of zest I 
made out that ridiculous list and insisted she 
buy everything it called for. Regretfully she 
took the money then. 

And she had another source of pride. Her 
employer of the commission house offered her 
three dollars a week more to stay. "He was 
sorry to see me go. He said I was a good worker. 
Think of that ! " she cried wonderingly. 

So with all these varied occupations I lost 
sight for a time of what I was doing. My Puri- 
tanism did not assert itself. 

Then one night, the realization came to me 
suddenly when I had returned home from dining 
with Sadie, where we had beaten our plans into 
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more definite shape, spoken of seas we would 
cross, cities we would visit. — Sadie inexplicably 
expressed a desire to see Constantinople! But 
as soon as I left Sadie, her spell over me van- 
ished. I was overcome with lassitude; horribly 
tired. It had been hot that day of Indian sum- 
mer with a brooding, silent heat and now, all at 
once, I seemed to feel its effect. 

For the first time, in that dead-weariness of 
mine, I saw plainly what I was planning to do. 
For the first time I saw the situation in its bare 
ugliness, unveiled, without the warmth of emo- 
tion colouring it. I knew I did not love Sadie. 
I did not want to marry her. And yet I wanted 
her. I wanted her — oh, quite badly! But 
never for a moment was there any of that won- 
derful stir of all my pulses, which Ann had 
awakened in me, — that breathless feeling, half- 
pain, half -ecstasy, that beating of the brain, that 
glorious oneness with all things. With Ann I 
was ready to forget everything; with Sadie I 
could forget nothing. 

As I sat there alone in my rooms I tried to 
imagine my life with Sadie. Not for the next 
few months — they would be delicious enough, I 
knew. But beyond that — the infinite stretch 
of gaping years when the glamour had passed 
away. I think I gritted my teeth once and swore 
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under my breath : " I'll always be good to her. 
God help me always to be good to her ! " 

Those words of Ann came back to me with 
damnable reiteration, those words in which she 
had warned me of the future, those words of 
hers: "You will demand more — so much 
more.'' And I saw myself standing at the end 
of a passage of years, grown hard and relent- 
less, demanding more from Sadie — so much 
more than the poor little thing could give while 
she gazed at me bewildered, hurt, not under- 
standing. That was the trouble; she would 
never understand. 

" I ought to give her up — for her own good I " 
I found myself saying apathetically and, for a 
moment, I pictured myself saying good-bye to 
her, deciding it was the only thing to do. " Yes, 
I will give her up ! " I exclaimed aloud and I 
arose and energetically paced the room until the 
sweat covered my face. But then a vision of 
her soft tenderness and warmth, of her appealing 
eyes and gentle little hands came over me and 
flinging myself into a chair again, I buried my 
face in my hands and realized, shuddering, that 
I was not strong enough to give her up. Not 
strong enough unless some powerful incentive 
offered itself. 

It is not pleasant, let me tell you, to find 
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oneself doing that which one has always held 
utterly despicable, to find oneself being urged 
on relentlessly, moved by blind silent forces, 
powerless in their grasp, struggling and yet with 
a fierce, darkly happy desire lifting its purple 
blossoms in the flood. 

At last, I decided to draw the curtain over 
the future, to shut it oflE deliberately from my 
view. But when I succeeded in doing this, the 
past rose up and laughed at me. 

I thought of how I had come to New York one 
year ago, leaping at life, eager, trailing with me 
scores of illusions and hopes because back there 
in Grace Court I had been so shut off from life 
that I had been able to cultivate many illusions 
and ideals. I thought of the wonderful things 
I had expected — a world of freedom, a new 
world inhabited by men and women glorified, 
supermen. My dream was as foolish, I thought 
contemptuously, as that of the poor European 
peasant who comes to America expecting to see 
the pavements made of gold. 

And yet how splendid my first months of seek- 
ing had been. At first, my new life had been 
all I had hoped for — the good jolly comrades, 
the frank and buoyant ideas like a breeze from 
the sea, breaking into the musty and dusty cave 
of my outworn opinions and prejudices. And 
I could see myself broadening and quickening 
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in answer to the stimulus of these people and 
their thoughts. That had been the happiest 
time ! Those first few months of excitement. 

Then had come my love for Ann, that wonder- 
ful loTe like a sheet of golden flame against a 
black sky — that love which had transformed 
me, set me flying, singing — and which had 
finally broken me, which had, cruellest of all, 
deserted me, left me indifferent, unresponsive. 
The golden flame had died because it waa denied 
the sustenance on which to live. 

And last of all, this — this ugly plan of mine 
to run away with a girl whom I did not love, 
whom I had rescued, as I had once so fondly 
thought, for better things and whom I was now 
carrying back to those shadowy lands from which 
she had come, simply because I was not strong 
enough to protect her from myself. 

As I thought it over, as I turned the episodes 
of the past few months over and over in my 
mind, I began to formulate very timidly and 
hesitantly a philosophy of life. Or rather it 
forced itself upon me. I began to see in some 
dim and obscure way what life is. 

And it seemed to me that it is a compromise, 
a compromise between the ideals we dream of 
and long for and the things we do — are forced 
into doing. 

Life could be so much finer than we let it be ! 
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Our vanities, our selflshness, our jealousies and 
certain dark instincts that rise Within us as a 
fever rises from a swamp, conspire to pull life 
down, to trample it in the mud, to cheapen it If 
one could only stifle these vanities, dismiss this 
selfishness and jealousy, if one could only control 
these dark instincts and if then, one could give 
oneself more fully, more unquestioningly to life 
how splendid it would be ! 

Yes — life is a compromise. We never attain 
tJiat mysterious completeness which is the very 
aim and object of life. And yet our only happi- 
ness lies in trying to attain it while elusive and 
beautiful and rose-coloured, it flies on before 
us. . . • 

Outside in Pennington Place, rattling over the 
cobbles which knob the street, rolled a milk 
wagon and, worn out with philosophizing, I 
tumbled into bed. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE Great Man sat in his office alone^ filling 
it with his personality, strong, powerful 
— yery small and meek I felt as I walked in to 
tell him I was going to leave him. 

He laughed tolerantly after I had delivered 
my message. 

"Forget it! '' he said. " I didn't intend that 
you'd take me seriously the other day when 1 
told you to resign. I thought we had that all 
fixed up." 

" But I am going ! " I repeated. 

His fist came down on the desk resoundingly. 
" Youican't go! I don't want you to go! " 

I had not planned to give him the real reason 
for my departure but now somehow I felt com- 
pelled to blurt it forth: "I'm leaving for 
France next week — with Sadie." 

" The hell you are ! *' he fwld, in a low voice — 
and nothing more, sitting silently there, playing 
with a. huge glass paper weight cut like a dia- 
mond. . 

"You're chucking away your prospects, 
Henry," he said^ using my Christian name for 
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the first time and with a sweep of his hand 
toward the outer office. " Why, there are fellers 
out there who'd sell their souls to stand with 
me like you do." 

" I know, Mr. Barbury." 

" You don't care anything about getting ahead 
or about money either, do you?" — he regarded 
me with a puzzled, almost an angry, glance — 
" You represent a new tribe of young men, Henry. 
In my day, every young man wan^ to become 
rich ; he came to N' York with just that one idea : 
to take money, no matter how. An' a lot of 'em 
did. But now some of you young fellers come 
over here an' you don't give a damn about money. 
God knows what you do want. Do you know? " 

" No," I answered, a little sadly. " I tried to 
find out — but I don't know. We want to live, 
that's all — live and experience all we can." 

" Get all the fun out of life you can? " 

"Yes, but something deeper than fun — all 
the satisfaction — perhaps that's the word." 

" Satisfaction ! " he echoed in a mild voice, 
and his eyes took on the uncomprehending ex- 
pression which they had worn at my Christmas 
eve party when all the ragged crew of Failures 
were happy and he alone was sad. "Are the 
Sadies included in the satisfaction?" he asked 
presently. 

I turned to him impulsively. " No — they're 
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not. I^m ashamed of what I'm doing to Sadie^ 
Mr. Barbury — ashamed and yet helpless,'' 

He regarded me keenly, searchingly. " I un- 
derstand," he said, at last, and seemed on the 
point of saying more but thought better of it, 
locking his full lips firmly together over the 
unuttered words. 

I stood up and he stood up with me. He came 
around and grasped my hand. " When you get 
back you'll come an' see me, Henry?" 

I nodded and said, "There are some business 
matters I shall have to explain to you before 
I go — your business matters." 

" All right — but not now. You're not going 
today? " 

" No — not till the end of the week." 

So I left him. When I sat^ at my desk once 
more I looked up to find him still gazing at 
me from the doorway of his office and his gaze 
was that one of unutterable compassion. 

That same evening I went to Brooklyn to see 
my aunt and uncle. 

The quiet decorous streets of Brooklyn Heights 
seemed quieter and more decorous than ever 
in the October twilight. My heels sounded an 
unnaturally loud tap on the grey pavements. 
At last I arrived at my uncle's house, mounted 
the front steps and rang. The bell sounded 
muffled as if it were enwrapped in cotton or cloth 
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to deaden its alarm. But although muffled it was 
heard. A maid^ a stranger to me — opened the 
door. 

" Is Mrs. Baker in ? I'm her nephew." 

Heir answer was in a whisper. ^^ Yes. Step in 
the parlour please." 

With a sinking of the heart I waited. What 
was it? What was the trouble here? To my 
nostrils stole the odours of the sick room — dis- 
infectSy drugs, those sweet deathly odours which 
bring terror and apprehension to the heart. 

There was a small sound and my aunt entered. 
She did not speak but advanced straight ujpon 
me and took my hands. She kissed me and 
rested her cheek against mine. Then she 
stepped back and, still holding my hands, raised 
her fine eyes to mine — eyes that were clear and 
yet filled with a haunting tragedy. "It was 
good of you to come — at once," she said. 

" I don't understand." 

" Didn't you receive my telegram ? " 

" No. I haven't been home since morning." 

" Your uncle is very ill — very ill. Oh, Henry 
I — I'm afraid." 

I put my arms around her and we clung to- 
gether. 

" Can I see him? " I asked, after a pause, and 
it was strange to me that my voice sounded so 
natural. 
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My aunt nodded and motioned me to follow 
her. So we passed through the familiar hall- 
way, up the familiar stairs, past that wall-paper 
whose design my fingers as a child had traced so 
often. She led me to the large room in the rear 
of the second floor which had been our cheerful , 
upstairs sitting-room. But here the familiarity 
had vanished. The room was stripped bare of 
furniture except for two chairs, a table on which 
stood bottles and a glass, dnd the bed. Every- 
thing was sheeted in white. And a nurse, on 
guard, beside the bed, looked up as we stole in. 

The shades were drawn and at first I could see 
nothing but the subdued glare of the white linen. 
Then gradually I saw my uncle — a strangely 
huddled shape beneath the bed-clothes, strangely 
shrunken, strangely pitiful. He was asleep or . 
unconscious I do not know which ; his eyes were 
closed but twitching slightly and one side of his 
mouth was drawn grotesquely out of shape. . . . 

Within me welled a great bitterness and a great 
sorrow that now perhaps I could never explain 
to him that beneath our misunderstandings and 
differences, that beneath all that, I had loved 
him. I think my aunt, watching me, read my 
thoughts for her hand came to mine, pressed it 
and so low that I could hardly hear it she 
murmured. "Never mind. He — he'll under- 
stand.'' 
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We had tea downstairs in the dining room a^n 
hour or so later. My aunt talked intermittently. 
She told me in broken sentences of my uncle's 
illness, how he had been stricken in the office, how 
they had brought him home in a closed carriage, 
her numb horror as she saw men she did not 
know carrying his unconscious form up the front 
steps. "I knew then that — that it was the 
end ! '' she murmured. And as she talked, it be- 
came apparent to me that she expected me to stay 
with her, that she was explaining how much she 
needed me to look after certain business matters. 
All the while I thought of Sadie. Over my heart, 
close-pressed, lay the banknotes which were to 
pay for our passage to Europe. 

She must have read something of my thoughts, 
for she put her hands over mine and said: 
" Henry, you will stay with me? " 

I was silent. 

"You are not going to let that old quarrel 
matter now — now that he is dying? " 

And with her eyes upon me, those courageous 
eyes which now acknowledged a little fear, I 
could not help but bow my head acquiescently. 

" I'll have to go to New York and get some 
things ! — and fix up some matters," I said. 

"Yes, of course. The doctor said he might 
linger on this way for days.'' 

" Then there may be a chance? " 
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" Yes — a slight chiance/' she said, but in her 
look I saw she had bat little hope. 

She went upstairs with me to the hall and^ 
suddenly, she seemed again to have some doubt 
of my intentions. 

"You'll come back, Henry? There are so 
many things to look after — so many things to 
do." 

" Of course,'' I reassured her. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BENEATH my door was pushed the blue and 
white telegram. I opened it and read, 
^^Come at once. Your uncle is seriously ill. 
Caroline Baker." 

And dazed I sat there in a chair with the tele- 
gram clutched in my hand. I did not know what 
to do. My thoughts refused to clarify; I could 
not think consecutively. Trivialities forced 
themselves upon me. I remember that I gazed 
around the rooms and though t^ ^^ I'll have to pack 
up all these things now before I go back to Brook- 
lyn," and then I said aloud, ^^How ridiculous! 
I'd have to pack them anyway if I were going to 
Europe." Each time my eye fell on the telegram 
in my hand it brought me back to the realization 
that my uncle was ill, seriously ill, and that a 
heavy load of unexpected responsibilities had 
crashed down upon me. But the trouble was I 
could not grasp this fact. I could not truly real- 
ize my uncle was so ill. Always, I saw him de- 
scending the front steps, a pompous and impor- 
tant figure while his brougham waited for him 
by the curb. And I could see old John, the 
coachman, too, his hand stilHy at salute — my 
uncle had insisted upon that. So I saw them 
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both as I had seen them so many times when 
as a child I gazed out from an upper story 
window^ half-hidden behind a curtain^ my heart 
giving a glad leap because I should be free 
from my uncle's awesome presence until even- 
ing. But my aunt I saw plainly enough as I 
had left her that very evening — a lonely and 
heartbroken old woman, asking my sympathy, my 
help. I could not deny them. Not for one min- 
ute could I tolerate the thought of denying them. 

And then I thought of Sadie . . . With agony 
I remembered that I must see her and tell her. 
This was the end, I told myself, and this the solu- 
tion. For a moment it flashed over me that Fate 
had put her finger into our sorry little affair, had 
come to give me strength to spare Sadie — oh, 
not strength but a duty which I could not es- 
cape. And yet how cruel Fate was ! How lacer- 
ating in her cruelty! 

I had planned to s6e Sadie that very night — 
to take her out for a walk somewhere. I had 
planned to get back from my aunt's — you will 
remember I had gone there merely to say good- 
bye — at half -past nine. It was now ten. I 
jumped up from the chair in which I had been 
sitting and hurried around to Sadie's boarding- 
house in Walker Street. The landlady had come 
to know me and I went directly up to Sadie's 
room. Her door was open. She was standing 
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by the window, watching, her hat on, her gloves 
in her hand. 

She turned quickly at my step, smiling. " I 
thought you'd never come — '' and then as she 
saw my face, her voice changed abruptly, she 
moved toward me, " What's the matter, Henry? " 

" Sadie, we can't go away," and I drew the tele- 
gram from my pocket and handed it to her. She 
barely glanced at it and then her eyes came back 
to me, questioning and fearful. 

" I have to go home and stay till everything's 
all right, Sadie. Can't you see? My aunt has 
no one. I can't leave her alone.'' 

She did not answer. From the moment I had 
begun to speak she stood there rigid, her hands 
locked over her breast that rose and fell with her 
breathing. 

I slid across the room and took her in my 
arms. I kissed her but her lips were unrespon- 
sive and cold . . . We crouched on the floor to- 
gether against the window. But to all my en- 
treaties, all my endearments, she gave no an- 
swer. At last, I whispered desperately, "Oh, 
Sadie, my dear little girl don't — don't take it so. 
I should never have let you love me. I should 
never have spoken to you of going away." 

Then a little glow of life animated her; she 
shuddered within my arms; one of her fingers 
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traced a line on my cheek. *' You're crying, 
Henry," she murmured. "Don't cry. I^m not 
crying." 

" It would be better if you did cry, my dear. 
It is the way you look that makes me cry, I 
shall see you sometimes." 

She shook her head. "It will never be tilie 
same again." 

Gradually I d.rew myself away from her, leav- 
ing her a crumpled little heap upon the floor. 
" Good-bye, Sadie," I said. 

She looked up at me with those yearning eyes, 
eyes like those of a yoi^ng and tender animal that 
I had stabbed — " Good-bye," I repeated. But 
she did not answer. Her hands like little white 
birds came fluttering out to me. I took them in 
mine and pressed my lips against them, each in 
turn, again and again but when I dropped them 
they fell heavily beside her. 

I seized my hat and made for the door. Her 
eyes followed me. There against the window she 
was crouched — so pale, so pale ... I could not 
go. Suddenly, with an inarticulate cry I was be- 
side her again, holding her close, and it seemed 
to me in that glorified moment I was shielding 
her from all sorrow and pain and suffering. 

" Sadie," I whispered, " We're caught — we're 
netted. There's only one way for us now." 
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" You're not going to leave me? '* 

" No, I am never going to leave you. We're 
going to be married.'' 

Her eyes widened with fright. "No! not 
that ! " she cried. " You can't marry me — not 
me!" 

" Yes," I said, " We're going to be married and 
I am going to take you home with me." 

" Home? " — into the word crept a note of won- 
der, of awe, of bewilderment. 

" Yes, to my home." 

I held her still closer to me. For she was 
weeping now — weeping in small, sobbing gasps 
as a child weeps. 



PART IVi 
HOME 



I : 
I' 



CHAPTER I 

MY uncle did not die. All through a mild 
and invigorating November he fought 
for his life — gasping; breathing hard, there 
upon the white bed in the rear of the sec- 
ond floor, in the room which had once been our 
cheerful sitting-room. In time, he was able 
to sit up. In time he was able to creep 
downstairs, my aunt supporting him on one 
side, myself on the other, step by step, carefully, 
slowly. In time, in fact, he was able to go out 
and walk f alteringly around the decorous streets 
of Brooklyn Heights — but he never completely 
recovered his strength again nor was his mind 
ever right after that illness. A gentle and kindly 
old man he had become, dependent upon others; 
at times, extremely crochety and exacting but by 
far the greater part fully content to sit by him- 
self in an easy chair in a sunny comer, smiling 
faintly, pleased if one came and sat with him for 
a time, chatting about trivial things. And he 
chatted sanely enough. His one fault was that 
he repeated certain remarks endlessly. 

"You're getting stronger. Uncle Victor/' I 
said boisterously, one day. 
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** TeSy I walked from Bemsen Street to Cran- 
berry and back yesterday." ^ 

"With a little care yon'U soon be yourself 
again." 

" I don't suppose I'll ever be able to get back 
to business again, Henry — ^" and a slightly wor- 
ried look came into his eyes at the thought of 
business. (We tried to keep him off the sub- 
ject.) " Now don't you go stirring up dissension 
at the plant." 

"It wasn't all dissension. There were some 
satisfactory results/' I said, and added hastily, 
soothingly, " But my ideas have changed some- 
what. I won't tear through things the way I 
did." 

"Yes, you're getting older," said my uncle. 
" I remember when I was a young fellow, Henry ; 
I thought I could make the world over but when 
we get older we find that it's the world that's 
made us over." 

A little silence and then he'd repeat. " I'm 
getting stronger, Henry. I walked from Bemsen 
Street to Cranberry and back yesterday." 

As you can well imagine, I found myself ter- 
rifically busy that autumn — during my uncle's 
illness the business of Victor Baker and Com- 
pany had been without a head. I found, 
however, that it had been running along 
smoothly. 
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A very efficient young man, John Kennedy, had 
rather taken matters into his own hands. He 
was a keen and resourceful young man who had 
sprung, full fledged, from nothing. The product 
of a business college he had started as a stenog- 
rapher in the office but after I had left the com- 
pany, my uncle had taken him in my place as 
secretary. And after my indifference I can pic- 
ture the satisfaction my uncle derived from Ken- 
nedy's aggressive qualities. Snap! Enthusi- 
asm! Push! Energy! — he had all of them. 
He epitomized the virtues which the captains of 
industry constantly preach. And, in addition, 
he had beautiful teeth and he displayed them in a 
wide and habitual smile. Best of all, he had a 
surprisingly large amount of loyalty to my uncle 
and to the business. "Tour uncle's been the 
making of me,'' he once declared to my astonish- 
ment. 

His cheerfulness was a little dampened upon 
my first appearance in the Pearl Street office. 
His attitude expressed defiance. He felt, I sup- 
pose, that I was going to interfere with his effi- 
ciency, that I was going to throw an iron bar into 
the wheels which he had kept running so 
smoothly. He was sitting at my uncle's desk 
when I entered but when he saw me he jumped up 
and shook hands briskly. Quite ostentatiously 
he moved away from his chair with a reluctant 
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I 

glance at the papers which had been spread be- 
fore him. 

I tried to conciliate him immediately and I 
think I succeeded. 

" Please take your desk again/' I said. " I 
know nothing about the present affairs of the 
company. I shall have to learn — from you. 
While I shall be the head of the concern I shall 
want you as general manager. May I count 
upon your help? '' 

He came and shook my hand at that again — 
again briskly, with overflowing enthusiasm. 

" I see we're going to get along fine ! '^ he ex- 
claimed, and then not looking at me. '^I was 
afraid you'd ask me to i-esign when you discov- 
ered how — how active I have been in taking 
things into my own hands." 

" I'm afraid I shall have to ask you to go on 
taking things into your hands," I answered 
laughing. •" I'm here to look after my uncle's in- 
terests — that's all for the present. You know 
I was always more interested in the employees 
than in the business itself. My uncle often criti- 
cized me for that." 

" Yes, I know," he said, and he looked at me 
with a faintly amused es^pression. 

" He told you of my plans — my wild plans^ as 
he used to call them ! " 

" Yes, he told me — with admiration." 
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" Admiration ! " 

"Well, you see the things you put through 
worked out so well. We've had no trouble with 
the workers since that one strike. From all I 
can learn you did make big improvements in the 
plant. 

" I'd just started — when my uncle withdrew 
me from over there.^' I regarded him a little 
anxiously. " Are you with me in that, too? ^' 

He nodded emphatically. " How can any one 
help but believe in keeping the workers satisfied? 
in these days when its value has been proved so 
thoroughly ! '^ 

" How many men do we employ now? " 

" You mean over in the plant? '' 

" Yes." 

" Something over four hundred." 

I walked to the window and gazed down into 
the dingy narrowness of Pearl Street, obscured 
by the elevated railroad structure immediately 
beneath the window. But beyond, past a comer 
building, I could see the river, blue and silver, in 
the sunlight and beyond the river, the Brooklyn 
shore, low at the water-front but rising immedi- 
ately into stately homes and towering apartment- 
houses interspersed with the spires of many 
churches. But my eyes went further than those 
symbols of comfort, of safe and easy living, of an 
orderly and discreet world ; I pictured to myself 
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the Gowanus canal district^ the tenements^ the 
gin-millSy the rotten buildings^ and the hnge^ 
dark^ ramshackle bulk of mj uncle's factory — 
not so dark; however, not so ramshackle as it had 
once been. Four hundred people! Four hun- 
dred whose fate was, at least, partly in my keep- 
ing, whose working conditions I could improve^ 
whose living wa'ges I could increase. There was 
now no one to say me nay; no one to block the 
flow of my good intentions. And no longer, 
thank heavens, did I feel I was the young lord 
and they, the four hundred, the vassals. Very 
humbly I hoi)ed I might help, might be of serv- 
ice, through sympathy, and through understand- 
ing. If they wanted to fill their bath-tubs with 
coal, God bless 'em and let 'em — the thing was 
to see they had the bath-tubs to fill and to pray 
that some day they might find a better use for 
them. 

Of a sudden, it came to me that here was the 
end of my seeking. I had found something 
tremendously worth having, tremendously worth 
doing! 

I turned to John Kennedy. " I'm fortunate in 
having you to run this end of the business," I 
said, " for my efforts for a long time, I imagine, 
shall be devoted to the plant over there in South 
Brooklyn." 



CHAPTER II 

AND what of Sadie? 
How distinctly comes back the memory of 
that first night we rode over Brooklyn Bridge to- 
gether — over the Bridge which had played its 
part in so many of the small events of my life. 
For I recalled, how, a little more than a year 
past, I had crossed the bridge thinking I had left 
Grace Court behind me for ever, embarking upon 
my high adventure, seeking the nebulous satisfac- 
tions which youth seeks blindly but with glorious 
hopefulness. And I was returning from that ad- 
venture with the only complete satisfaction 
which it had given me. I was returning with my 
wife, Sadie. And it seemed to me fantastically, 
at the moment, that in Badie I had captured 
Youth and was bringing it back to that sombre 
prison from which I once had been so glad to 
escape. 

She sat slightly huddled beside me and as I 
looked down upon her, I think I prayed that she 
might be happy despite the great brownstone 
house which I myself had found at times so over- 
whelming; that I might guard and cherish tend- 
erly this little soul which had been given into 
my keeping. 
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I placed my hand over hers; I tried to reas- 
sure her. 

"Don't look so frightened/' I said. "There 
is nothing to fear." 

She lifted her eyes to mine. " But what will 
they think of me, Henry? They'll know that 
I'm not — not fit to be your wife." 

"Rubbish! And don't talk of Hhey' as if 
there were some dark and malignant powers to 
guard against. My uncle is ill and weak. I've 
told you about him, Sadie. Surely, you can see 
nothing to fear in an old man who needs your 
care and sympathy rather than anything else." 

" But your aunt? " 

"You'll like my aunt, you'll like her im- 
mensely after you get to know her." 

" But does your aunt know about me? " 

" She knows that I love you." 

She gave my hand the grateful pressure of her 
own but continued, " But does she know what — 
what I was before I met you, Henry? '^ 

"No, she simply knows that you're my wife 
and that I'm proud of you. My aunt does not 
know, need not know anything else." 

" Don't you think she ought to know? '^ 

" No — decidedly no ! " 

" It seems to me it would be easier for me if 
she did know. I hate to pretend I'm a lady when 
I'm not. If she knew all about me, maybe she'd 
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forgive me. If I could tell her myself in my own 
way? '' 

But, of course, I would not consider it. 

Finally, the taxicab drove up before the door 
of our house. I jumped out and paid the chauf- 
feur. But Sadie still clung to the comer of the 
cab. 

" Come ! '' I said, and I held out my hand to 
her. 

Reluctantly she came forth and, trembling, 
took my arm and we climbed the brownstone 
steps of my uncle's house. 

Before unlocking the door I shook her gently. 
" Brace up! Brace up, dear! " I entreated. 

For my aunt's first sight of Sadie, I had sel- 
ected her costume with the utmost care. And 
very charming she looked! A plain blue cloth 
suit with a white silk shirtwaist ; a broad black 
hat drooping over her fragile little face, and 
smart tan boots with tan spats. There was noth- 
ing wrong with her costume but on her little 
tilted nose, when my back was turned, in that 
last moment in the cab, she had dabbed a liberal 
sprinkling of powder. My aunt abhorred 
powder. When we were in the dark hallway I 
drew out my handkerchief and wiped the powder 
from her face. Meek and unprotesting she let 
me do it. 

" I'll find my aunt," I said to her, " You wait 
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here, — no more powder, mind you!" and 
I showed her into the drawing-room. 

I ran upstairs and found my aunt stationed 
outside my uncle's door. '^ Sadie's downstairs," 
I announced. 

" I'll be right down, Henry," and a grim ex- 
pression settled around her mouth. 

I seized her hand. '^ Aunt Caroline, you'll be 
kind to her. No matter what you may think of 
my folly in this sudden marriage, be kind to her^ 
She's frightened. She needs kindness." 

" How (!an you expect me to be otherwise? " 
she asked reprovingly. 

Sadie had taken refuge in the smallest chair in 
the farthest comer of the drawing-room. But at 
our approach she arose and took a timid step tor- 
ward. My aunt blustered up to her and put- 
ting her arm around her protectingly, kissed her. 
She deliberately ignored Sadie's fright. 

" Come upstairs with me, you dear child," 
she said, " and I'll show you your rooms. I've 
had the third floor all fixed up for you. It's 
your very own. And remember this, I'm never 
coming up there to bother you unless you invite 
me." 

So my aunt led her off, her arm still protect- 
ingly about Sadie's shoulders. 

I was left stranded behind. For a moment 
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I did not move from the spot on which I stood. 
My aunt's kindness was amazing. It swept upon 
me suddenly how kind people sometimes are. 



CHAPTER III 

BUT deispite my aunt's welcome, Badie was 
not happy in that great brown house. Only 
in our own rooms at night was she content. I 
had brought over my furniture from Pennington 
Place for our sitting-room and Badie took excep- 
tional comfort in that. She'd sit on a small 
footstool at my feet and resting her head against 
my knees say, " I can almost forget we're mar- 
ried, Henry. Up here in these rooms it seems 
just like old times, doesn't it? " 

But outside of our own rooms, pale and wan 
she crept around. My aunt was kind to her — 
no one could have been kinder — but Sadie did 
not respond. Never once did she go to my aunt 
of her own accord, never once did she oflfer to 
kiss her or even to place her hand affection- 
ately upon her. She shrank away from her — 
often she shrank away from me. I could not un- 
derstand it. It made me angry, it made me 
heartsick. 

"Do you beat your wife, Henry?" my aunt 
asked me sternly as we faced each other across 
the dining room table after Sadie had departed. 
" In no other way can I account for her behav- 
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iour. I wanted " — she leaned forward, a little 
catch in her voice, — " Oh, Henry, I wanted her 
to loye me. She's such a dear little thing, so 
timid, so appealing ! She's like a flower. I feel 
as if she were one of my flowers, crushed and 
bruised by the wind and rain. And I'd like to 
make her bloom again as I can make my poor 
flowers bloom — but she won't let me. Perhaps, 
if you took her away for a time — ? '* 

" If I only could get away — ," I said, " It's dif- 
ficult. I*m just getting my grip on things in the 
plant." 

"No, I don't suppose you can go," my aunt 
agreed. " Perhaps in a month or two — ^" 

It was only with my uncle that Sadie seemed 
thoroughly at home. With him she forgot her 
depression. And he liked to have her around 
him. His eyes would watch for her. He would 
become restless if she stayed away from him over- 
long. And yet he could not seem to understand 
who she was — he could not seem to comprehend 
that Sadie was my wife. He simply accepted her 
without question or surmise. I often wondered 
why they were so fond of each other. Perhaps, 
Sadie liked him so because he had no criticism to 
offer; he was not trying to shape her into some- 
thing which she was not ; he, because of his poor 
weak mind, did not recall to her the past of which 
she was so ashamed, so afraid. 
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I used to come upon theniy talking together. 
Heaven alone knows of what they talked^ cease- 
lessly hour after hour. They would stop as soon 
as my aunt or I entered ; my uncle became silent, 
regarding us with a bland and kindly gaze; but 
Sadie would draw back, silent and repressed. 
They played games together, too, children's 
games with bits of string which they manipulated 
into intricate shapes; games with cards, games 
with bits of cardboard which fitted together to 
make pictures. 

Of the three of us it was only my uncle who 
gave Sadie any happiness. And after the first of 
the 3'ear the doctor ordered Uncle Victor to 
Florida for the rest of the winter. 

I remember the evening I came home and met 
my aunt in the hallway. She had awaited me 
there to tell me what the doctor had said ; and she 
added with some wistfulness. " Perhaps, Sadie 
will be happier — now that we will be gone.'' 

I proceeded on up to my own room but first I 
stopped in Sadie's room. At first I did not see 
her but presently I discovered her lying beside 
her pink and white bed, stretched out on the floor, 
weeping. 

I could not get her to tell me what was the 
matter — but after a while she raised swollen 
eyes to say, "If you're ever ashamed of me, 
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Henry, tell me. Let me go ! I can make my own 
living now." 

I was angry, exasperated at that. " Ashamed 
of you! Why do you say that? How can you 
say that? " 

" I know," she said, with a wilful nod of her 
little head. 

A week later, my aunt and uncle departed for 
Florida. 

And that night, too, Sadie, disappeared. 

I remember I sat in my room, sunken in bitter 
and sullen reflections. This was after I had 
searched the house. I hadn't the slightest idea 
where to look for her — not the slightest. And 
I recalled in all its vivid painfulness the last 
time she had disappeared. The ugly thought 
came to me that perhaps it was better to let her 
go. I had failed to make her happy — failed so 
miserably. After all, perhaps Ann Corcoran 
and Bert and the rest of them were right. After 
all, perhaps, she was not worth saving . . . but 
I had thought she had loved me. I thought that 
would make her stay with me. 

But I was not only bitter with 8adie. I was 
bitter with myself. I felt humiliated, disgraced. 
There was some way, I knew, that I might have 
held her. And I had not discovered that way. 
After all, what else could I have expected? bring- 
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ing her to this great gloomy house which I myself 
in past days had found so oppressive, surround- 
ing her with old walls, old i)eopley old furniture 
— she who loved sunshine and flowers and gaiety. 
If only I had taken a little time before imprison- 
ing her, a little time to strengthen and prepare 
her. 

That night I tossed sleepless, hungry for her, 
hating her, wanting her, longing to crush her 
fast within my arms so that she could never 
escape again . . . 

And the next morning, there came a telegram 
from my aunt, " Sadie is with us. Letter follow- 
ing." 

The letter which arrived, that afternoon, told 
how my aunt had discovered Sadie on the train. 
" Your uncle and she cooked up the ridiculous 
scheme — as if I wouldn't have wanted her to 
come along. He's only happy when she's beside 
him. We're out of it, Henry, you and I. Isn't 
it strange and extraordinary — and isn't it piti- 
ful? They're like children together. And, after 
all, they are but children — it was a child's 
scheme, this runaway plan of theirs. He gave 
her all his tobacco money so that she could buy 
her ticket. I think perhaps you had better let 
her stay with us, I've vowed to myself I shall 
win her confidence before this trip is over." 
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This! after my dark forebodings of the night 
before ! I laughed aloud as I read it — laughed, 
I imagine, with a suspicion of tears in my eyes. 



CHAPTER IV 

EVERY week my aunt wrote me — long let- 
ters about my uncle's health and about the 
nice people they were meeting but chiefly, about 
Sadie. And once in a while short scrawl came 
from Sadie herself, " Are you still angry with me 
for running away? I'm having a good time. 
Your uncle won't let me out of his sight. We 
have great fun together," and the letter always 
ended with something like: ^^Aunt Caroline 
bought me a white organdie dress trimmed with 
silver wheat. When I had it on she said I looked 
like moonlight on snow. Wasn't that lovely? '^ 
or " Aunt Caroline bought me a leghorn hat to- 
day covered with red poppies. She's very good 
to me.'^ 

Then in February, a month after their depart- 
ure, came an exceptionally bulky letter from my 
aunt. '^ Sadie and I had a long talk together 
yesterday. She told me everything about her 
past life, how you met her, how you took her in. 
She loves you but she's afraid of you, Henry. 
And how blind you were, how blind and foolish, 
not to let her tell me all this at once as she 
wanted to. That's why she was so unhappy and 
unnatural with us — the hypocrisy. She said 
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the nicer I was to her the worse it made her feel. 
Don't think she was disloyal to you in any way. 
I only learned she wanted to tell me all this at 
the very first — I only learned this by persistent 
questioning. 

" Maybe yon were right to fear me. I don't 
know. It seems to me I've changed since Vic- 
tor's illness. Of course, I was horrified at 
Sadie's story, shocked and horrified. But there 
she was before me — sweet and suppliant. She 
has a habit — you must know it well — of kneel- 
ing beside you, and she looks as if a word, an 
unkind word, would break her. Even if I had 
wanted to do something else, to think something 
else, all I could do with her pathetic little figure 
before me, was to take her in my arms. And we 
wept together in each other's arms. For a long 
time we wept. And now, Henry, she's quite dif- 
ferent towards me. She's absolutely absurd. 
She wants me to teach her to be a lady. She 
says she has to be a lady for your sake. She 
comes to me with all kinds of questions. She 
seems to think I know everything — and I've be- 
come such a poor, weak old woman that I can't 
help but be pleased and fiattered. The best part 
of it is, she's learning. She's even taking French 
lessons froni a woman down here. Somehow, 
she's gotten it into her head that a knowledge of 
French is essential in a lady's education. Your 
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uncle is quite vexed because her lessons keep her 
away from him so much." 

I sat silent a long while after reading that let- 
ter. The understanding of my aunt's sympathy 
for Sadie came slowly. My aunt ! my stately, im- 
placable aunt who all her life had been shut off 
from the evils of which Sadie was the victim! 
who barely had any knowledge that such evils ex- 
isted. And then I remembered what my aunt 
had said about Sadie over the dinner table that 
night — how she had compared Sadie to one of 
her flowers, one of her bruised and broken 
flowers. My aunt had always been so tender, so 
passionately tender with flowers and now the 
tenderness, dammed since my uncle's illness, had 
gone forth to Sadie. 

After all, it was ridiculously easy to under- 
stand. 




CHAPTER V 

FOR a long time I had no desire to go back 
to New York — I mean that part of New 
York which I had come to know so well. I felt 
through with it; it was a closed chapter in my 
life. I had gone seeking there for something of 
the meaning of life — and it had given me noth- 
ing — nothing except a passing excitement, a 
passing pleasure. For the real object of my 
seeking I was forced to return to Brooklyn, to 
my uncle's business — there was grim and ironic 
humour in that thought 

Of course, in the absence of my aunt and uncle 
and of Sadie I had some empty evenings and I 
went occasionally to dinner and to the theatre in 
the Times Square district. Often, John Ken- 
nedy, that practical and shrewd young business 
man, accompanied me. He had, however, little 
tolerance for the theatre. No highbrow stuff for 
him, he declared. When he went, he wanted to 
be amused, and entertained, he wanted to laugh. 
His only object in going, he affirmed, was to be 
made to forget the serious, workaday world for 
the time being. Any reflection of that serious, 
workaday world on the stage bored him terrific- 
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ally. So with him I had an exclusive and rather 
tiresome diet of musical comedy and farce. 

But these excui*sions to New York only took 
place once or at the most twice a week. For the 
greater part I was content enough to stay home. 
How curious it was that Grace Court had become 
home to me! I no longer chafed to get away 
from its confinement. Sometimes^ I was a little 
bit plagued with myself for this. Was I, too, be- 
coming like Grace Court? — settled, smug, pros- 
perous and dumb? But I told myself I was suf- 
fering a reaction. I had heard enough talk from 
the Army of Insurgents to last me two or three 
years. After that I might journey forth to hear 
more. Meanwhile, I had something to do — 
something that seemed very vital and important. 
It was my work which held and satisfied me. 
Most of my evenings that winter were given to 
plans — plans for improving the factory, the 
methods of the factory, the quality of production 
and the condition of the workers within the fac- 
tory. I had even branched out from the factory 
itself. I had begun an investigation of the 
homes of our employees. A delicate task, that 
was! They were so apt to resent interference 
and, naturally, they were thoroughly justified in 
doing so. I recognized that but without awaken- 
ing their antagonism I was able to discover much^ 
I found the housing conditions in that part of 
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Brooklyn deplorable for those who could only af- 
ford a modest rent. Some few of the better-paid 
and more aggressive workmen had little homes of 
their own out towards Bay Bidge — little homes, 
perhaps, with a patch of garden and located near 
vacant lots and spaces in which their children 
could play safely. Bu<^ these homes entailed a 
long journey in the trolley, morning and night. 
The great majority of the workers clustered 
around the factory in evil, dark tenements or in 
small wooden hovels, foul and ill-kept. In their 
nostrils, perpetually, was that awful, oily stench 
of the Gowanus canal. Out of this investigation 
of mine had come a plan to build a model flat- 
house near the river-front and to charge just 
enough rent to make it self-supporting. 

This plan was even a little radical for John 
Kennedy. I fell back upon the safe arguments 
I had used upon my uncle in urging earlier refor- 
mations. It had been done successfully in larger 
businesses than ours I assured him. I shoved 
proofs before him — of complete model towns 
built by coal ^companies in Pennsylvania; of 
whole model sections of cities erected by manu- 
facturing companies in Wisconsin, in Massa- 
chusetts, in many states. But many a row John 
Kennedy and I had over that modest flathouse of 
mine. Many a musical comedy wasted its enter- 
tainment and amusement upon him while he sat 
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brooding over my enormous JfoUy — my folly 
with its danger to the financial structure of Vic- 
tor Baker and Company, But finally I won him 
around to my point of view. And once won, he 
had the admirable trait of forgetting his past an- 
tagonism and entering into a thing with all his 
marvellous snap and energy. 

So you see I was busy enough that winter to 
forget easily my old haunts and habits and 
friends of Pennington Place. But one night a 
mild longing for them came upon me and I in- 
veigled John Kennedy to accompany me. I felt, 
as I so often felt with him, that I needed him for 
a balance. 

We had dinner at the Caf6 Martih. And I 
remember how he looked around with the great- 
est disfavour on those of the Army of the Insur- 
gents who happened to be present. I could see 
his own sleek dark head fill with disgust at the 
sight of the disheveled and bobbed heads of the 
radicals. But the food, he was compelled to ad- 
mit, was excellent and he consented to have din- 
ner with me there three or four times. 

It was one night that we were sitting over 
our coffee and liqueurs that I saw Ann Corcoran 
enter. How characteristic was her entrance as 
she swept in and stood there in the entrance, her 
hand on her hip, cool, disdainful, as her eyes 
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searched the room for a vacant table. And then 
my glance went past her and I saw in back of 
her the large bulk of Tom Barbury^ his face 
pink and smooth and genial. 

I don't know what it was that made me shrink 
back in my chair ; somehow I did not want them 
to see me and presently they disappeared into an 
adjoining room. And then I found myself sorry 
they had not seen me^ had not talked to me. 
After a few minutes I said to Kennedy, " There's 
some people in there I want to see for a minute," 
and I followed them. 

They welcomed me cordially enough. Bar- 
bury, in fact, beamed all over and shook my hand 
for a long while. ^^ Sit down and have a drink 
with us," he said, pushing a chair towards me. 

I discovered that they knew all about my af- 
fairs. 

" And how does your wife fit into the new en- 
vironment? " Ann asked with a touch of malice. 

^^ Sadie is in Florida with my aunt and uncle," 
I announced. 

" Want your old job back — now that you've 
turned respectable?" asked Barbury with a 
heavy wink at Ann. 

I shook my head. 

" Loafing again? " 

Again I shook my head and then I told them 
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about my plans and especially about the model 
flathouse I was thinking of building — that was 
very much on mj mind just then. 

" By God, you don't mean to say youVe found 
what you wanted? " Barbury cried. 

" Yes. I think I have.'' 

"Satisfied — that's the word, ain't it? Are 
you getting the satisfaction you wanted out of 
life now?" 

" Yes." 

" Satisfaction ! " he repeated it, smacking his 
lips as if it were a rare morsel and the old look 
of wistf ulness, of appeal, came into his eyes. 

Presently, Barbury arose and I imagine pur- 
posely left me alone with Ann. 

She did not speak for a minute ; then, her eyes 
very luminous, she asked, "Henry, are you 
happy?" 

" Yes." 

" Why are you happy? " 

" I've just told you about my work." 

With a gesture she seemed to brush that re- 
mark away, " Oh, I don't mean that. Although 
it sounds worthwhile enough, I mean something 
else — something quite different. I mean your 
personal life." 

" I think Sadie and I have a good chance for 
happiness — if that's what you me^n." 
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^^ Does it count so much to belong to some one 
— to have some one belong to you? ^' 

" Yes, it does," I said presently. 

She did not look at me for a long while. Her 
eyes stared bitterly, unhappily straight ahead of 
her. Then in a low voice, " Perhaps I shall try 
it '' — and with a touch of her old bravado, her 
old flair, — " Thank God, it won't be in the con- 
ventional way." 

Barbury returned while we still sat silent and 
regarded us benignly. ** I thought you'd have a 
lot to say to each other and here I find you ain't 
talking a-tall." 

I arose to go and Ann held out her hand to me. 
^^ I'd ask you to come and see me, Henry, but I 
may be going away for a long time." 

At that remark of hers all Barbury's senses 
seemed to come sharply to attention. He looked 
at her with his keen, searching gaze; his hand 
crept across the table and covered hers as if he 
would chain her there by his side. Nor did he 
even take his gaze from her when I said good- 
night to him. 

" You were gone a long while," said Kennedy, 
when I returned to my own table. 

I nodded indifferently. 

" Let's get out," he said with a frown of dis- 
gust. ^^ These freaks make me sick. That 
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crowd over there's been talking of nothing but 
their emotions, how they feel when they're in 
love, what arouses love, how man's love is differ- 
ent from woman's — oh. Gawd, it's been awful 
and I couldn't help hearing. A decent fellow 
can't stand much of that, can he? " 

I arose with him and we made our way out 
upon Fifth Avenue. It had been raining — the 
avenue swam with golden lights upon the pol- 
ished jade pavements. The air was still 
drenched with moisture. But I wanted to walk 
— to walk and to think. " I'm going to leave 
you here," I said to Kennedy, with a crisp nod. 
I left him gazing after me with rather an offended 
air. But I had had enough of that shrewd and 
resourceful young business man for one evenings 




CHAPTER VI 

IT was May again ! 
Outside the windows of my room, beneath 
the grilled and fretted shadows of the wrought- 
iron balcony the sparrows were busy with their 
afternoon gossip. The garden below was sleep- 
ing in the spring sunshine. It had been neg- 
lected, of late, but there was a ragged array of 
tulips and hyacinths like tiny soldiers, their 
ranks depleted. And the ma^olia tree stooped 
as luxuriously as ever beneath the weight of its 
perfumed bloom. 

I sat at the window and the spring air and sun- 
shine filled me with a lazy content All day I 
had been busy with that model flathouse I was to 
build. We had made excellent progress. The 
architect's drawings lay on the table before me. 
The property had been bought — property near 
the river front. I had decided that the apart- 
ments must be built so that the river breezes 
could sweep them clean and so that the spring 
sunshine could fill them as it filled my aunt's 
garden below. 

John Kennedy and the architect and I had 
gone over both the property and plans a^ain and^ 
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again. The entire day had been devoted to it. 
And now I lay back in my chair with the weari- 
ness that fills the soul with content — the weari- 
ness of labour well-spent. 

There were disappointments, vexations in 
store for me — of course, that I knew. I would 
have wrangles with John Kennedy over tiie rents 
to be charged, I would have disputes with the 
architect convincing him that all the sunlight 
and air I wanted was practicable. But for the 
present moment I felt the world was very good. 

And I was awaiting Sadie. . . . 

My aunt had written they were returning but 
she had been purposely indefinite about trains. 
She had said they did not want me to meet them. 

I was awaiting Sadie and I cannot tell you 
my emotions as I sat there waiting for her. 
There are some things which can be whispered in 
a half-darkness — holy and sacred things — 
which cannot be fittingly transcribed into the 
chill of black ink on white paper. Oh, I was 
hungering for Sadie — there was that, of course, 
— but there was something more than that, 
something bigger and better than that — some- 
thing that made me want to fall on my knees and 
hide my eyes and give thanks that Sadie had been 
given to me. . . . 

Twilight filled the room. Outside I could still 
see the late sunlight painting red the waters of 
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the harbour. But within the room it became 
very dark — very dark and still. 

Then the door opened softly and I could see 
dimly a white figure standing there. 

" I'm back, Henry," came Sadie's voice, shyly, 
softly. 

" Sadie ! " I cried and I arose to greet her but 
with a rush she was beside me, forcing me down 
into the chair again, her hands clasped in mine, 
her head, her dear head, against my heart. 

" I'm back for good, Henry. I'm not going to 
run away any more. Are you glad? " 

For answer I kissed her. She lay there 
quietly for a time, close pressed; and with that 
soft tender little body in my arms, I realized that 
here, too, my seeking had brought me something 
— something deep and warm and satisfying. 
But presently Sadie stirred uneasily and she 
whispered. " Light the lamp, Henry." 

"Not yet! "I pleaded. 

"Yes, light it, Henry!" she said, "because I 
want — I want you to see that I'm a lady now." 
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